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THE Royal Naval Exhibition, in the grounds 
of Chelsea Hospital, is emphatically the at- 
traction of the London season, and bids fair 
to be a greater success than the Military 
Exhibition of last summer. Through the 
courtesy of the hon. secretary, admission 
prior to the opening was granted to the repre- 
sentative of the Antiguary, so that a more 
detailed examination of certain parts of the 
show was possible than would otherwise have 
been the case. But commend us to prior 
views for taking the edge off deceptions! 
How many of the thousands of visitors who 
gaze at or ascend the Eddystone lighthouse, 
will have any notion that its exterior is com- 
posed of plaster smeared over wire rabbit- 
netting tacked on to light timbers? Those 
who tramp on the decks and through the 
cabins of the Victory must be careful lest 
their elbows go through the quarter-inch 
planks of the gallant vessel, and literally 
shiver its timbers! Not a few, too, of the 
massive-looking trophies are as flimsy as a 
child’s castle of bricks, for we saw weighty 
shot and shell and bags of powder flying from 
hand to hand as they were heaped up like so 
many shuttlecocks ! 


* * 6h 
The model of the Victory is a wonderfully 
realistic production ; it is shown as it was on 
the morning of the Trafalgar fight, with the 
guns all cleared for action. The cockpit, 
with more than questionable taste for a great 
naval exhibition, is fitted up with a ghastly 
waxwork show of Nelson at the moment of 
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death, Captain Hardy bending over him, 
whilst Dr. Scott, the chaplain, Dr. Beatty, the 
surgeon, the steward, purser, and others, are 
grouped around. The personal relics of the 
great Admiral are innumerable. There is his 
one-handed ingeniously-contrived knife and 
fork used by him on board the Victory on the 
eve of Trafalgar; the watch that he was 
wearing at the time of his death; the bullet 
by which he was killed ; and the very pigtail 
that was cut off after he had expired. Cer- 
tainly we carry our hero-worship into minute 


detail. 
&¢ ek 


Another set of relics are of a more peaceful 
character ; they refer to the ill-fated expedi- 
tion of Sir John Franklin. Here is Franklin’s 
Bible, walking-stick, watch, and other personal 
belongings, together with a great variety of 
remnants of the expedition recovered subse- 
quently from cairns erected by the dyingsailors, 
or from the predatory natives. A real whale- 
boat, ice-boat, sledge made from whalebone, 
and a representation of life-sized figures about 
to encamp for the night, all help to bring the 
North Pole expeditions vividly before the 
visitors. The models of vessels from the 
past to the present, beginning with the early 
coracle of the Britons, down to the renowned 
Royal Sovereign, launched by the Queen at 
Portsmouth last February, are full of interest 
and instruction. The gallery, that was full 
of battle-pieces in the Military Exhibition of 
1890, is now crowded with paintings of sea- 
fights, and of sea-captains by the score, whose 
very names have mostly been long ago for- 
gotten. At the end wall of the gallery hangs 
an invaluable great picture, attributed to 
Holbein, representing Henry VIII.’s depar- 
ture in the Harry Grace a Dieu, of 100 guns, 
escorted by a gallant fleet, for the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. The antiquary will find 
various unexpected traces of antiquity in 
corners of this big show. For instance, the 
great P. and O. Company have erected a 
tasteful Oriental building, on the sides of 
which are good, though hastily-executed, de- 
signs of ancient vessels in harmonious colour 
by Mr. Frank Murray, and in the annexe to 
the central hall of this side show is a room 
displaying a model of the Suez Canal. Round 
this annexe are excellent photographs of 
Egyptian, Indian, and other Eastern antiqui- 
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ties to which the Company’s boats are sup- 
posed to convey their passengers. Perhaps 
it is hoped that antiquaries may have become 
inoculated with a love of travel. One of 
these photographs claims to represent “the 
oldest statue in the world, above 6,000 years 
old ;” it is the figure known as Sheik-el-Beled 
in the Cairo museum. 


eb ££ & 

Mr. Robert Walker, of Easton, Freshwater, 
has recently made certain noteworthy dis- 
coveries in the Isle of Wight, accounts of 
which he has sent to the local papers, describ- 
ing them as “ Pre-Roman Cemetery and Cre- 
matorium.” In 1889, when digging sand 
for the erection of some cottages at Middle- 
ton, Freshwater, a cinerary urn and fragments 
of pottery quite dissimilar to anything hitherto 
found in the British Isles were unearthed. 
Investigations in the bank on the opposite 
side of the road just completed, brought to 
light a terra-cotta wall, one side of which was 
covered by a beautiful translucent enamel, 
and at length the structure of a simple cre- 
matorium was opened out. It is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Walker: “It is circular in 
form, built of burnt clay; portions are found 
as hard as terra-cotta, and the whole is 
covered with a beautiful translucent glaze, 
which has the appearance of antique marble, 
porphyry being its chief imitation. The di- 
mensions are as follow: diameter at top to 
level of field, 10 feet 5 inches ; diameter at 
midway down, ro feet 3 inches ; diameter at 
bottom, 9 feet 4 inches ; diameter of crema- 
torium, 8 feet ; diameter of flat bottom to 
same, 6 feet 4 inches ; depth of ditto, 8 inches; 
height to level of field, 8 feet 8 inches ; thick- 
ness of wall at top, 6 inches, wider at bottom. 
The roof was vaulted, detached cut blocks of 
terra-cotta being found on the floor of which 
it was composed. I find no crevice or sign 
of their use in the building elsewhere. There 
is a ledge or walk all round, 11 inches wide 
—-sufficient room for movements in arranging 
the necessary formule in handling the corpse 
and placing it on a trestle frame.” 


We do not now give particulars of Mr. 
Walker’s further excavations, or of the steps 
he is taking to substantiate or correct the 
views he has formed, as it is hoped that the 
subject may ere long be comprehensively 





treated in these columns. It is Mr. Walker’s 
opinion that the date of this crematorium is 
at least a century before Christ, and that it 
must be assigned to Phoenician merchants. 
It has been the fashion for some time to 
almost sneer at the possibility of Phoenician 
visitors having left any traces in the soil of 
England. It is therefore somewhat remarkable 
that this news from the Isle of Wight reached 
us immediately after we had made arrange- 
ments with Mr. W. B. Thorpe, F.S.A., to 
publish in the Antiguary a remarkable 
paper on “Pheenician Vestiges in South 
Devon,” which has been already submitted 
to some of our best scholars. The first part 
of this paper will appear in our July issue. 


An important discovery of Roman remains 
has been made in Lincoln. In laying down 
anew water main the workmen came upon 
the bases of three columns in an admirable 
state of preservation. These bases are in a 
straight line with the shattered pillars dis- 
covered in May, 1878, and correspond exactly 
with them in character and arrangement. 
The new discovery proves that the building 
of which these columns form the facade, in- 
stead of presenting, as was thought, a six- 
column portico 70 feet in breadth to the 
street, must have showed a colonnade of at 
least eleven columns, that number being 
already accounted for, and extending to the 
length of 160 feet. It must have been a 
fabric of great size and magnificence, occu- 
pying the north-western angle of the north- 
western quarter of the Roman city. It is to 
be regretted that, the position of these last-dis- 
covered columns being in a public thorough- 
fare, it is impossible to preserve them 7 sétu. 
A detailed account of the discovery was laid 
before the Society of Antiquaries on May 14, 
by that eminent “ Romanist,” Mr. G. E. Fox, 
F.S.A. 


A rare antiquarian find - has been lately 
dredged by fishermen accidentally from the 
bottom of the LowerErne. This most interest- 
ing relic has been secured by Mr. Plunkett, 
M.R.I.A., who intends reading a paper de- 
scriptive of it before the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland at their meeting this 
summer. It is a very ancient catchach, or 
shrine, 7 inches long, and about 6} inches 
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high and 4 inches broad at the base. The 
interior is carved out of yew-wood, and the 
exterior is composed of bronze and beauti- 
fully decorated. There was a small bronze 
box inside the shrine which appeared to 
be hermetically sealed when perfect. In 
this the sacred object was deposited, which, 
unfortunately, was either lost or decom- 
posed by the action of carbonic acid in the 
water. In shape the shrine resembles the 
little stone - roofed churches or oratories 
which were erected between the eighth 
and tenth centuries, and were contem- 
poraneous with the building of the round 
towers. The ridge of the roof of the shrine 
is surmounted longitudinally by a fillet of 
bronze, the front side of which is very artisti- 
cally adorned with various types of interlaced 
patterns, which are displayed in sections. 
There are three raised bosses on the front of 
this house-shaped shrine—a large one situated 
on the roof and two smaller ones on the front. 
The one on the roof is composed of bronze, 
and circular in form, with an amber bead in 
the centre, which is surrounded with exqui- 
sitely designed and delicately formed inter- 
lacing. There were several smaller amber 
and glass beads inlaid or inserted here and 
there in the bronze ornaments in order to 


embellish the interlacing. In the two bronze 
interlaced ornaments, on the ends of the 
shrine, were inserted two beads of translucent 


glass. From the style of art displayed in the 
ornamentation of this very interesting reli- 
quary, it cannot be older than the ninth, and 
certainly not later than the eleventh, century. 
The tracery on some sections of the fillet on 
the top and ornaments on the ends is similar 
to what is on the shrine of St. Molaise’s 
Gospels from Devenish, how in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, the approximate 
date of which is 1001. The interlacing on 
the large bronze boss corresponds exactly 
with what may be seen on the Ardagh brooch, 
figured in Miss Stokes’ book on Zarly Chris- 
tian Art in Ireland. This brooch was manu- 
factured in the tenth or eleventh century. 


The current issue of the Cornhill Magazine 
has such a pleasing story relative to in- 
scription deciphering, that usual pursuit of 
the antiquary, that we feel bound to transfer 
it, with apologies to the editor, to our 


columns: “A quarryman at Carrara, not 
long ago, in one of his rambles stumbled 
upon an enormous block of hoary marble 
half buried in grass and brambles. On ex- 
amining it, he discovered a number of letters 
rudely cut and half hidden under a crust of 
dirt. With some little difficulty he managed 
to spell out as follows, ‘Blessed is he who 
shall turn me over.’ Now there are innumer- 
able legends afloat around Carrara of the 
existence of hidden treasure, and the poor 
man at once jumped to the conclusion that 
he had stumbled upon one, and that his 
fortune was made. He got home as quickly 
as he possibly could, and collected some of 
his friends to aid him in the recovery of the 
hidden gold. After some very hard labour 
they succeeded in ‘turning over the hoary 
giant. Another rude inscription met their 
eager eyes, ‘Thanks, my friends ; I was weary 
of reposing so long in one position.’ No 
gold ; nothing but sweat and the loss of a 
couple of days’ work. The wicked wit of one 
who must have long mouldered in the tomb 
had survived to wake a torrent of execration 
such as those deserts had not heard for many 
a long day.” 


dle 

In ploughing a field on the Coneygarth estate, 
by the great Roman camp of Old Carlisle, 
near Wigton in Cumberland, a broken sepul- 
chral slab, without inscription, was found 
on April 9. Two figures are represented 
thereon, one a seated figure of a woman, 
whose head and shoulders are gone ; her left 
hand rests on her lap, and holds a dove. At 
her left side stands a child, a boy, apparently, 
who holds in his hands a lamb, which he 
seems to offer to the seated figure. The 
bottom of the slab is broken off, as well as 
the top. Similar Roman stones are built 
into the walls of the farmhouse at Coney- 
garth, one being a fragment of a replica of 
the famous statue of Hermes with the infant 
Bacchus on his knees, by Praxiteles. Exca- 
vations at Old Carlisle would yield a rich 
find, but the expense for surface disturbance 
would probably be very heavy. 


In the course of recent excavations in Clay- 

port Street, Alnwick, the local authorities 

have come upon the remains of the wall and 

tower which, about 450 years ago, fortified 
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the town on the west side against irruptions 
of the Scots and Border mosstroopers ; and 
about the foundations of Clayport Tower some 
articles of interest to the local antiquary were 
unearthed. Among them was a round ball, 
about 2} inches in diameter, roughly made 
from the basaltic rock which outcrops about 
Stoney Hills, and which was probably fired 
against the town as a cannon-ball by the 
Scots. The original defences of Alnwick 
appear to have been earthworks, strengthened 
by a stockade at the top. Afterwards, these 
defences being found insufficient, the towns- 
people got a patent, in the time of Henry VI. 
They were, however, very poor, but, by sub- 
scriptions and donations, were at length 
enabled to encircle the town with a wall, of 
which the height and thickness are visible in 
remains at the side of Bondgate Tower, that 
very strong and massive building which 
crosses the street leading from the railway- 
station into Alnwick. Clayport Tower was 
of the same description, and belonged to the 
burgesses, who for many years held their 
meetings in it, until the town-hall was built, 
when it became neglected, and at length, at 
the end of the last century, was entirely re- 
moved, except the lower foundations, 


There is an important suggestion in the May 
number of the Sortnightly Review on the 
subject of the Elgin marbles by the well- 
travelled Hon. George Curzon, M.P. His 
compromise seems a happy solution of the 
difficulty, and has our hearty commendation. 
“T think,” says Mr. Curzon, “it would be 
both foolish and impolitic to give back the 
metopes, torsos, and frieze, when they could 
not conceivably be restored to their original 
site, but could only be shifted from one 
museum to another, from the noblest and 
most frequented in the world to one of far 
inferior dimensions and quality; yet I do 
advocate the limited restitution of such of 
the Parthenon relics as can again be placed, 
amid their original surroundings, 7 situ ipso 
antiguo on the sacred rock, and whose empty 
places there are now filled, to the compunc- 
tion of the British and the disgust of every 
observer, with hideous replicas in terra-cotta.” 
The first of the relics in question is one of 
the caryatides from the Erectheium, now “to 
be seen in the long gallery at the British 


Museum, where, like Niobe, she seems to 
weep her desolation in stone.” The other 
relics are some panels of the frieze from the 
Temple of the Wingless Victory, which “were 
carried off by Lord Elgin to London, and 
now adorn the walls of the British Museum, 
their place on the Athenian structure being 
taken by coarse facsimiles of the same dingy 
material as the sham caryatid.” Mr. Curzon 
does not shrink from advocating the restitu- 
tion of these relics as “at once graceful, free 
from peril as a precedent, and of service to 
the exalted interests of art.” 


In the current number of the JVineteenth Cen- 
tury, a yet more interesting archzological 
question is discussed. Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein, in an article modestly termed “Is it 
Aristotle’s Tomb?” describes how he was 
recently excavating some interments in the 
island of Eubcea, near the modern town of 
Bathia, when he exposed one sarcophagus in 
which the body was covered with leaves of 
pure gold. He looked for other sarcophagi, 
and came upon one from which he extracted 
six gold diadems. “ At the head,” he con- 
tinues, “where a portion of the skull re- 
mained, the earth having dissolved many of 
the bones, there was another diadem with 
leaves of conventionalized ivy shape attached 
to it; then came a metal pen (the only spe- 
cimen I have heard of as having been found 
in Greece) about 2 inches long, cut and slit 
like a quill pen; and then followed two 
styluses for writing on wax tablets, flattened 
at the end to enable the writer to’ erase a 
mistake, of the pattern already known. There 
were a number of terra-cotta statuettes in the 
grave ; but one I found at the head struck 
me as being unique. It represented a 
type of statues of the fourth century B.c., 
known as that of a philosopher and orator. 
The hands of this draped figure were folded 
at the side. It was then that, for the first 
time, the thrilling possibility of the attribution 
of this grave to that of the great philosopher 
flashed through my mind, for Christodoros 
described the statue of Aristotle which he 
saw at Constantinople, as standing with folded 
hands. . . . The next day I excavated the 
grave beside this one, towards the centre of 
the enclosure, which, from its position and 
construction, is distinctly later, and at the 
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foot of this grave, covered by a pilaster-like 
thick slab resting securely on this block, was 
a small marble slab, which contained the in- 
scription [B]IOTH ee eee 

cle te 


Within a few weeks of the sudden death of 
the talented librarian of Corpus Christi (Rev. 
S. S. Lewis), Cambridge has suffered another 
severe loss in the removal of the Registrary 
of the University, Rev. Dr. Luard. From 
1860, until his resignation of that cure some 
three years ago, he held the incumbency of 
the university church of St. Mary the Great ; 
he was responsible for the reverent restora- 
tion of the interior of this fine church for true 
worship, sweeping away the boxes, pit and 
gallery seats that he found arranged for the 
listening to big sermons. Dr. Luard did 
signal service to the medizval history of 
England by the publication of his scholarly 
editions of Mathew Paris, the Aznales 
Monastici, and the Flores Historiarum. He 
was ever ready most courteously to supply 
information on the innumerable ecclesiolo- 
gical and university subjects of which he was 
the master. Our columns have on several 
occasions been the richer for his learning. 


With reference to the discovery of human re- 
mains at Southover, to which we drew atten- 
tion last month, it is interesting to state that 
further interments have been disclosed, and 
up to the present time six skeletons have 
been found. The first grave contained a 
small earthen food-vessel or urn, and a fine 
iron spear-head. Another contained, with 
the skeleton, the remains of a shield, and 
knife or dagger ; and a third proved to be 
that of a powerfully-formed Saxon warrior, 
with his spear laid at the head, and knife. or 
dagger at the side of the body. It will bea 
satisfaction to antiquaries to know that the 
Sussex Archeological Society is taking an 
interest in the matter. With the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Hillman, all the relics have 
been deposited in the Castle Museum. It is 
supposed that these are the remains of early 
Saxon warriors, probably slain in a battle 
fought in the near neighbourhood, and in- 
terred with pagan ceremonies on or near the 
site of the battle-field, the invading force of 
Saxons having been victorious. A body of 


Saxons settled on the south coast of Britain, 





taking possession of the district now called 
Sussex (or South Saxons), towards the end of 
the fifth century, and that these interments 
belong to this early period is considered 
to be proved by the food-vessel found with 
one of the skeletons. 


&¢ & & 

The local papers of Malton, at the beginning 
of May, contained advertisements of a sale of 
a large collection of antiquities, a prominent 
line whereof placed in the market “Two 
ancient church fonts.” The walls and hoard- 
ings of the district were billed in a similar 
fashion. A Yorkshire rector wrote cour- 
teously to the Chancellor of the Diocese 
(Lord Grimthorpe) drawing his attention to 
this scandal. It will scarcely be credited that 
the following is a verbatim copy of his lord- 
ship’s postcard reply: “‘ Zhe Chancellor has 
no power nor wish to prevent a man selling his 
old fonts, any more than his Chinese geese or 
three tons of manure.” ‘This irreverent 
answer is worthy of the York Chancellor, 
and we condole with a diocese that is 
in any way governed by such a man. It 
is not to be wondered at that a mind capa- 
ble of penning such a postcard is Philistine 
in all its conceptions, as is shown in the 
degradation of St. Albans Abbey. Fortu- 
nately the clergy and others of the district 
did not share in the Chancellor’s opinion. 
The Rev. E. A. B. Pitman, F.S.A., Vicar 
of Old Malton, bought the two fonts, and 
has placed them in the churchyard of 
the old Gilbertine Priory church until 
such time as they can be re-used, if possible, 
in their old parishes. The fonts are plain 
specimens of early Saxon and Norman fonts. 
The oldest and largest is much like the 
one now in use in Pickering Parish Church. 
They came from the villages of Scampston 
and Snainton respectively. 


Mr. Edson’s sale at Malton, on May 8, in 
addition to these fonts, included a large col- 
lection of British and Roman antiquities. 
There was a good attendance, including 
several antiquaries, such as Rev. Canon Raine, 
Rev. Canon Greenwell, and Rev. Dr. Cox. 
Mr. Chadwick, of Malton, we are glad to say, 
secured various lots for the museum of that 
town, including a variety of querns and stone 
mills; leaf-shaped and barbed flint arrow- 
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heads, a flat axe found at Norton ; three small 
Roman vases found at Malton, one with 
three holes drilled in the bottom; a bronze 
Roman inscribed patella found at Malton in 
1878, which realized £5 15s.; and two 
socketed bronze celts found at Hordingham. 
The Rev. Canon Raine purchased tnéer alta, 
we presume, for the noble museum at York, 
a British incense-cup well ornamented round 
the rim, and a Roman bronze bell recently 
found at Binnington Carr, with twelve silver 
coins of Nero and Vespasian. The last of 


these finds was exhibited in 1888 before the 
Society of Antiquaries ; it realized £3 12s. 6d. 
Some genuine old oak furniture went rather 
capriciously ; an oak panelled sideboard re- 
alized £21 10s.,a high price, whilst an Eliza- 
bethan four-post bedstead only fetched £6. 


Through the a of .. clerk to 
the Sussex Archeological Society, we have 
received a detailed account of the recent find 
of Roman urns at Portslade, near Brighton. 
In the process of digging clay for brick- 
making, frequent finds of Roman pottery, 
tiles, tesseree and other relics occur. This 
last find is in a public-house in the village, 
where, owing to the high price asked, it seems 
likely to remain. It consists of ten vessels, 
which were found in a group a little below 
the surface of the ground, embedded in the 
tenacious clay of a brick-field. All the pieces 
are of patterns familiar to collectors of Roman 
pottery. Two of the urns, the largest from 
9 to 10 inches high, are of brown clay, and 
contain calcined bones. Resting on the rim 
of one of these was a Samian patera re- 
versed. ‘Two small shallow vessels of Samian, 
each about 34 inches in diameter, were 
covered with saucers, or pater, of similar 
ware. One vessel, 6 inches high, bottle- 
shaped, with narrow neck and one “curling 
ear,” was of yellow clay. ‘Two small vases of 
elegant shape, and very thin, were of black 
clay. The only remarkable feature about the 
group is the absence of anything in the way 
of ornamentation. No line, nor leaf, nor 
potter’s mark, are to be seen. Unfortunately 
the workmen have scraped the clay off the 
two small saltcellar-like Samian vessels, re- 
moving in the process most of the glazing as 
well as the clay. This points to the vessels 
being of bastard Samian. 


With regard to the ten Chaldean inscribed 
bricks recently found in Knightrider Street, 
City, three of which found their way to the 
British Museum, and were described in our 
March issue, Mr. Stewart F. Wells, the owner 
of the remaining seven, writes to say that they 
have been examined and deciphered by Dr. 
Felix E. Peiser, of the University of Breslau. 
Dr. Peiser thus translates the inscriptions on 
them, which slightly vary : “‘ Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, restorer of Fraggil and 
Fzida (temples), princely son of Nebupalasser, 
King of Babylon.” One of the bricks has 
the impression of a boy’s foot, and another 
the prints of goats’ feet. On the under part 
of the bricks still remain the pitch with which 
they were fastened together. The inscrip- 
tions have been impressed with wooden 


stamps. 
+ ke & 


Two recent issues of our contemporary, the 
Church Times, by an oversight on the part of 
the publisher, which will not be repeated, 
contained an advertisement from Mr. W. 
Kyles, Taymouth Castle, Aberfeldy, offering 
to purchase “Old Church Plate.” As this 
seemed a possible incitement to church 
robbers or to careless or fraudulent custodians 
of church plate, the rector of Barton-le- 
Street laid a trap. A friend at Scarborough 
wrote to the advertised address describing the 
Barton-le-Street chalice, a good Elizabethan 
cup with name of parish and churchwardens, 
and date, stamped upon it. Mr. Kyles, with- 
out any inquiry, was so anxious to purchase, 
even at £4 an ounce, that he wrote two 
urgent letters for the cup to be sent on ap- 
proval, enclosing bankers’ and other refer- 
ences. On the rector writing in his own 
name and explaining the test he had adopted 
to see if Mr. Kyles was ready to purchase old 
plate actually marked with name of a special 
church, and without any inquiry as to how it 
had come into the possession of his corre- 
spondent, Mr. Kyles seemed to think it suffi- 
cient to say that he was acting as agent for 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, “who is a 
collector of old plate, and not a dealer.” 
In our opinion collectors are much less scru- 
pulous than dealers. Whether a man is a 
marquis or a pawnbroker, he can be com- 
pelled to give up church plate, however ac- 
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quired, without any compensation, unless he 
can show the “ faculty” for its sale. 
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The vallum of Antonine, solemn enough 
subject though it be, is not without its jokes. 
Here is a tombstone from a churchyard 
which sits on the wall. It is in cast iron, a 
reproduction of an original said to exist in 
marble somewhere, though some folk say that 
the somewhere von est. Be that as it may, 
here is the actual memorial in metal : 


FVNERATYS 
HIC THEZN 

ROB GRAHAM 

ILLE EVERSVS 

VALL SEVERVS 
A.C. 415 

FERGVSIVS I 
R. SCO. 


This sham antique monument in bad gram- 
mar of the heroic thane (thegn), who over- 
threw the “wall of Severus” in the time of 
Fergus II., King of Scots, in 415, and gave it 
in consequence the name of Gramsdyke, has 
for many years been one of the curios of 
Falkirk. It is in late seventeenth-century 
lettering, in which the Saxon “th” and “g” 
are obtrusive, incongruous anachronisms. It 
bears all through “ Bill Stumps his mark” 
exceeding plain. The concocter, whenever 
he flourished, probably had had his eye on 
that chapter in the beginning of the fifth 
book of Buchanan’s history, wherein, narrating 
the destruction of the wall by the Picts and 
Scots under King Fergus, it is recorded that 
a leader in the work of demolition was “a 
certain Greem.” 
+ ¢ ¢ 

In the same churchyard there is another 
shining proof of the humour of Falkirk. It 
is the gravestone of a gardener who died in 
1750, and, after the fashion of the time, it has 
emblematic carving on the back. On two 
narrow marginal bands, forming with a cross- 
bar at the top a frame for a centrepiece, 
there are cut a lily, a knife, a rose, and one 
or two other small insignia of the craft. But 
the centrepiece fills up three-fifths of the 
whole slab, and is, of course, the large out- 
standing feature. It hasa fine representation 
of the Fall. Our first parents are standing 


under the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
Eve is handing over to Adam the fateful 
apple, while Satan, the serpent, looks on with 
a smile. But whether from some excess of 
modesty on the artist’s part, or because of 
some misapprehension of the true course of 
Biblical narrative, Adam and Eve are figured 
as clad in the fig-leaves rather before their 
time. That, however, is not the joke. The 
joke is the Scriptural text which adorns the 
cross-band as follows, “Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


Se 


Motes of the MWonth (foreign). 


—,»-____ 


At the solemn closing of the sessions for this 
year at the German Institute in Rome, 
Professor Pigorini read a remarkable essay 
on the lake-dwellings, or ‘serremare, of the 
provinces of Venice, Mantua, ard A‘milia. 
It was only at the beginning of the age of 
iron that this original population of Italy 
passed the Apennines in two separate streams, 
one of which settled in Latium. In the 
towns they went on founding, according to 
the measure of their progress, to the south 
of the Apennines, they preserved some of the 
essential characters of their erremare further 
north, and this fact explains why the original 
city of Rome was quadrilateral and orientated, 
and why the Servian city was surrounded by 
an earthwork and ditch. The ¢erremare form 
in plan a trapezium, and have a wooden 
bridge at the decuman quarters. These par- 
ticulars give an explanation of the Sublician 
Bridge, which was made of wood without 
nails, and was religiously preserved at Rome 
by the fontifices; and would allow us to 
believe that the original Latins founded the 
Roma quadrata on the Palatine Hill, since 
it has exactly preserved the figure of a 
trapezium. Other papers followed by Pro- 
fessors Mau and Petersen. 


. >” * -_. - 
Dr. Orsi’s report on the prehistoric village he 


has been excavating near Syracuse, refers it to 
the Neolithic Age, when only a first impulse 
was being given to artistic design, as witnessed 
by the rude sculptures of their earthenware 
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figures of men and animals, heads and 
arms being added separately, and fastened 
by a wooden stick, and by the white clay 
inserted enamel-fashion in their rudely incised 
terra-cottas, to serve as a kind of coloured 
decoration. Only geometric ornamentation 
of a very primitive kind was found scratched 
with stick or nail on their large earthenware 
vessels, which had been baked at an open 
fire, before ovens were used. The population 
seemed agricultural, as the bones of only 
domesticated animals were found, and imple- 
ments of obsidian, flint and bone were found 
scattered about the ¢ufo terrace, on which the 
dwellings of this primitive people were raised. 
No one of these huts now remains, but 
round the site can still be seen the natural 
channels, or fissures in the rock, which served 
for all purposes of drainage. 
* 


* 
In the department Ille-et-Vilaine, in France, 
has been discovered, in the quaternary de- 
posits, a great quantity of bones of elephants, 
some split with flint axes, others burnt, 
which seem thus to be remains of some 
sacrifice of prehistoric tribes. 


x * * 
At Paris, in the ancient house of Cardinal 
de Rohan, some wall-paintings have been 
found, representing landscapes, which are 
thought to have belonged to the eighth 
century. 
* * * 
Dr. Doerpfeld, director of the German School 
at Athens, began on April g his annual 
archeological excursion in the Peloponnesus. 
* * 

At Salonica, according to news sent by 
Signor Asteriades to the Hestia of Athens, 
in demolishing the eastern part of the city 
walls, various portions of an ancient edifice 
in marble have come to light, and also some 
Greek inscriptions, which appear to be 
sepulchral, and of the Roman period. One 
funereal s¢e/e, however, is adorned with figures 
in relief, representing a woman seated, and a 
man standing and stretching out his left hand 
over her head. 


* * * 
The Greek Government has contributed 
nearly 60,000 francs for the expropriations 
required by the excavations at Delphi, and 
will retain not only the absolute ownership of 
all the land, but also of all the objects 


discovered in it. The French Government 
will have for five years the exclusive right to 
reproduce in printed figures or plaster 
models all the objects discovered. The 
work will probably begin at the end of the 
present year. A sepulchral inscription of a 
youth of eighteen, born in the ‘l'road, con- 
sisting of two graceful elegiac verses, was 
recently found at Delphi, and placed in the 
local museum. 


* * * 
In a district of Mount CEta, in Thessaly, a 
fine hoard of ancient coins has been found. 


* * * 
At Florence the Cathedral authorities (7 opera 
Jabbriceria del Duomo) have collected in a 
special museum all the objects of antiquity 
and of fine arts belonging to the Basilica, 
which do not actually serve for the purposes 
of Divine worship, and have given it the 
name, Museo dell’ Opera di Santa Maria 
del Fiore. 
* 


* * 

The city of Florence excavations of last year, 
which, amongst other things, brought to light 
the remains of an ancient p7scina, or public 
bath, richly adorned with marble and stucco, 
and still showing the atatorium and the 
calidarium, have gone to enrich the archzo- 
logical museum of Fiesole with a remarkable 
collection of antiquities. The principal of 
these are a small bronze figure, with the 
hands tied behind the back ; a boss, probably 
of Byzantine period, with chisellings and 
coloured enamel, having the figure of a lion 
in the centre, belonging to a clasp or buckle ; 
some fragments of Aretine vases, with the 
marks of the maker; the handle of a Rhodian 
amphora, with the name of the Eponymous 
archon, with many coins of consular, Roman, 
and imperial times, amongst which is an 
Etruscan coin. 


* * * 
To the acquisitions of the national museum 
at Athens mentioned last month, must be 
added objects from the tombs of Petreza, and 
Marathon, and from the temple of Despoina, 


in Lycosoura. From these tombs come 
vases, with important painted figures, and 
one with the inscription of the artist and of 
the dedicator. From Lycosoura have been 
brought three colossal heads, two of women, 
and one of a bearded man; fragments of 
drapery in marble, belonging to a statue, 
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which are particularly remarkable because it 
is storied, being adorned with fantastic figures 
in relief, representing animals with the heads 
of men and women, winged figures, a Nereid, 
etc. ; and, furthermore, some marble figurini 
of equally fantastic and monstrous style, 
which seemed to have served as feet for some 
throne or table. From Rhamnus come two 
archaic headless statues; some statues of 
Hermes clothed and terminating below in 
the form of a pilaster, of Alexandrine epoch; 
several heads (two archaic, or archaizizing), a 
base with inscription, with many sculptured 
reliefs and inscriptions of various importance. 
From Thespiz come small bronze objects, 
amongst which is the point of a votive lance 
with archaic inscription, and several coins 
found in the temple of Apollo. From 
Eretria come /ekythoi with black figures, 
some representations being of great value ; 
some figures of hoplites and horsemen, and 
some scenes of the cycle of Dionysos. In 
one of these latter, Minerva is seen fighting 
with a man who has fallen down vanquished, 
and this may be Enkelados. 


x * * 
By order of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
excavations have been undertaken for the 
recovery of the still missing pieces of the 
marble plan of Rome in the area of the ex- 
convent of SS. Cosmas and Damian on the 
Forum. In the bed of the Tiber, near Ponte 
Sisto, a statuette of bronze has been found. 

x * * 
At S. Giovanni, in Persiceto, near Bologna, 
some tombs, with vases of the Villanova type, 
have been found. A sepulchral s/e/e, like 
that of Villanova, was also disinterred, but 
with geometric graffiti coloured. Another 
sepulchral s/e/e, found at the same time, is 
singular for its form, which is an approximate 
imitation of the human figure. 


* % OK 
In the territory of Cortona (Regione VII), in 
contrada called Za Quercia grossa, atomb has 
been discovered with an Etruscan inscrip- 


tion running from left to right. There also 
comes from the territory of Chiusi a Latin 
inscription which records a certain Aurelio 
Feliciano pinctor Augustorum sive omnium 
bonorum virorum. 


* *%  # 
In Corneto Tarquinia on March 16, the muni- 
cipality resumed their excavations on the 


plateau of the Monterozsi, nearly 200 métres 
from the second row of arches. So far, two 
chambered tombs have come to light, which 
had been plundered. In a trench tomb at 
Ripagretta farm, the jaw of a horse was 
found, having in it a bit of peculiar shape. 
In another tomb of the same Ruspoli property 
were discovered vases painted with black 
figures, on one of which is represented the 
combat of Hercules with the Amazons. 


Che Antiquary among the 
Pictures. 


——— 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 


RHE picture show at Burlington 
House this year is beyond average 
merit. There are no striking 
masterpieces, nor are there any 
canvases around which the public will 
crowd with either well-directed or misapplied 
enthusiasm; but, on the other hand, there are 
far fewer grotesque extravagancies or vagaries 
of careless Academicians resting on laurels 
of the past. 

With regard to sacred art, in which 
England now so rarely distinguishes herself, 
the disappointment which is almost habitual 
again reasserts itself. Mr. Stokes’ “ Hail, 
Mary ” (236) is the most commonplace and 
sordid treatment of the Annunciation that can 
well be imagined, though there is some good 
painting in it. A triptych by Mr. Savage 
Cooper (568-570), ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden,” flanked by 
‘““Weary” and “Heavy Laden,” is also 
named to be shunned; it is utterly lacking 
in poetry or sympathy. The “ Repentance 
of Judas” (705), by Mr. Frank W. W. Top- 
ham, is another shallow illustration of New 
Testament incident ; it completely wants the 
Ober Ammergau flavour of intensity and 
reality. Mr. Ernest Normand is much more 
successful in interesting the picture-gazer in 
an Old Testament story; his “Saul and 
David” (667), wherein the king rests his 
hand on the curly head of the well-favoured 
youth, is vigorously done; the harp is of 
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true archaic form, but is not the contrast in 
age between Saul and David greater than the 
Scripture narrative seems to warrant? Mr. 
Poynter, R.A., ona small canvas, gives his 
rendering of “The Queen of Sheba’s visit to 
King Solomon” (305); it is a wonderfully 
finished and effective composition. Mr. 
Poynter supports the Authorised Version in 
believing that “peacocks and apes” were 
among the foreign treasures brought from the 
land of Tarshish to grace the court of 
Solomon. 

The exhibition contains but very little 
illustrative of hagiology. Mr. Calderon, 
R.A.; gives a remarkable and withal most 
chaste representation of the dramatic inci- 
dent in the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
termed her “Great Act of Renunciation” 
(226), which is thus described in Dietrich’s 
life of the saint: “‘ Holy and self-sacrificing 
as her short life had been, after the death of 
her husband, her piety and abnegation 
became more intense; till at last, on a cer- 
tain Good Friday, in obedience to the im- 
perious will of Conrad of Marburg, her 
spiritual guide, she went into a small chapel, 
accompanied by various persons, threw off 
all her garments, and, kneeling before the 
altar, solemnly renounced parents, children, 
friends, and the pomps, pleasures and vani- 
ties of this world.” 

One of the most charming pictures of its 
kind is “A Modern St. Francis” (48), by 
Mr. Burgess, R.A. ; a benevolent-looking old 
priest is enjoying the singing of two canaries 
who have settled on the rim of his open 
office-book, whilst in the verandah (where 
his dejeuner is being prepared) are numerous 
caged birds. 

There is nothing particularly striking in 
historic illustrations. ‘The great Napoleon is 
well to the fore in a variety of reminiscences, 
and of course there is a parting of Flora 
Macdonald and Prince Charlie. “A Parlia- 
mentary Convoy surprised by Royalists” 
(1015), by Mr. E. Crofts, A.R.A., is a spirited 
composition. ‘The chief exponent of mytho- 
logy is the President. His large “ Perseus 
and Andromeda” (147) well deserves the 
place of honour in the second gallery; the 
wounded dragon is a more possible beast 
than usually appears ; Andromeda is in re- 
markably good condition, considering her 











awkward and trying position. Several of his 
brothers of the brush believe that this is the 
best work that Sir F. Leighton has yet 
turned out from his studio. In ‘‘Summer” 
(292) Mr. W. Reynolds Stephens gives one 
of those remarkable studies of draped 
classical forms, for which he has gained so 
much celebrity ; it is a design executed as a 
mural decoration for the refreshment-room 
of the Royal Academy.. The blending of 
colour is bold but effective. ‘The six posed 
female figures are clad in lavender robes, 
and are weaving wreaths of blush roses. 

The nude is rather more prevalent than 
usual, but not in any way offensive, save to 
irreconcilable Mrs. Grundys. The late Mr. 
Edwin Long, R.A., is specially happy in his 
rendering of the simple Egyptian maiden ar- 
ranging a lotus bloom in her dark hair, which 
he terms “ Before the Festival” (249). 

Melodrama always appeals strongly to the 
average visitor at exhibitions, so that there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., 
will win much popularity with ‘* The Doctor” 
(199). A sick child is stretched on two 
chairs, and on the other chair opposite sits 
the middle-aged doctor, intently watching the 
little patient. The light of a paraffin lamp, 
the shade of which is tilted, falls with much 
cleverness of painting on the faces of the two 
chief persons in the cottage drama ; in the 
background are the parents. Somehow, the 
picture is to us far too suggestive of models. 
Melodrama also gives us “ The Crisis ” 
(115), by Mr. Frank Dicksee, A., in which 
the husband (or father ?) watches with 
agonized features the death-blue face of a 
woman dying on the bed. In the same 
category may be included Hon. John 
Collier’s “‘ Waiting for the Accused” (696), 
an Inquisition picture in an artificially lighted 
vault; and also Mr. Ralph Hedley’s “Go, 
and God’s Will be done” (497), explained 
by the following lines from Sims’ “ Life- 
boat”: 


Then she beckoned me near and whispered, ‘‘ Go, 
and God’s will be done, 

For every lad on that ship, John, is some poor mother’s 
son.” 


The feature of the first gallery is Mr.. 
Briton Riviere’s, R.A., “A Mighty Hunter 
before the Lord ” (21-23), a wonderful study 
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of lions arranged in the now fashionable trip- 
tych form. In the centre an arrow-pierced 
lion has sprung in its agony upon the back 
of the hunter’s chariot, and is about to receive 
a fatal thrust from the uplifted spear. The 
connection of the quieter-toned studies of 
the side-pieces with the tragic incident of 
the centre is not quite easy to trace. There 
is much vigour and energy of well-rendered 
motion in Mr. W. Frank Calderon’s “ Fire ” 
(1034), wherein horses, bursting from in- 
flamed stables and sheds, are escaping in 
wild terror. Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., has 
only a simple contribution, but in it, “A 
Select Committee” (259), his wonderful 
power in the delineation of birds strongly 
asserts itself; eight gaudy cockatoos, of the 
most brilliant plumage, are perched near 
together in an aviary ; we can almost hear 
their screaming. In the chairman, who is 
laying down the law with much vehement 
gesticulation, there is a decided likeness to 
a front bench member of Parliament. Is the 
likeness accidental? ‘African Panthers” 
(110), by Mr. John M. Swan, is full of 
fascination. There is not much humour 
(except occasionally of an unintentional 
character) in the pictures of this year, but 
“Ina Fix” (743), by Mr. Alfred W. Strutt, 
is comically attractive. An old woman is 
driving a donkey-cart full of market produce 
across a shallow ford, when the animal in the 
shafts stops in the middle of the stream ; the 
old lady’s vexation and energetic rain of 
blows, and the excited efforts of the basketed 
ducks at the tail of the cart to join their 
brethren on the water, are well described ; 
but the best bit of the picture is the cool 
obstinacy expressed on the features and in 
every line of the ears and body of the 
donkey. 

Portraits have this year an unusual pre- 
ponderance, but there is a happy absence of 
those big blazing canvases of M.F.H.’s, or 
provincial mayors, that are so sadly trying to 
all the pictures in their vicinity. To our 
mind, the most successful and speaking 
portrait is that of Mr. John Foster Spence, of 
Newcastle (6), in the first gallery, by Mr. 
Frank S. Ogilvie. Mr. Ouless, R.A., has 
this year left bishops for members of Parlia- 
ment, of whom he gives several, that of Mr. 
John Morley’s clear-cut features (266) being 


the best. Mr. Balfour (143) is painted with 
much delicacy by Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., 
but it is not a happy effort ; he has exaggerated 
the most die-away airs of the lackadaisical 
moods that occasionally beset the Irish 
Secretary. Hon. John Collier has a clever 
painting of Professor Huxley in his study 
(333); he has caught the professor’s most 
soured and determined expression, as though 
he was dubiously conscious of having de- 
molished Mr. Gladstone and all his works. 

Ecclesiastics are not so prominent this 
year as usual; the most successful is that 
of Ven. Archdeacon Balston (1014), by Mr. 
Cope. Mr. Wells, R.A., has several portraits, 
the best of which is that of Hon. Mrs. 
Lyulph Stanley, in whose expressive features 
he had a good and congenial subject. A 
charming girl’s face is that of “Tempe, 
daughter of Richard Crawshay, Esq.,” painted 
by Mr. Reginald Machell. 

The exhibition of 1891 is certainly un- 
usually happy in the number of good and 
pleasant landscapes. The artist who beyond 
doubt has excelled himself this year is Mr. 
B. W. Leader, A. This is the opinion, too, 
of the best critic of the day, so that we have 
no hesitation in affirming it. He shows four 
canvases. “Sand-dunes” (982) is like 
several others of his paintings, and is the 
weakest of the four. “Solitude” (482) is 
rather a new departure, tall Scotch firs 
against the setting sun. ‘ Manchester Ship 
Canal” (690) represents the works in pro- 
gress at Eastham, in September, 1890, and 
produces an unexpectedly good effect ; it is 
a curious subject to have chosen, but pro- 
bably arises from the fact that Mr. Leader’s 
brother is engineer of that gigantic under- 
taking. “Still Evening” (1130) shows a 
deliciously dreamy church and churchyard 
with great yews and gray tombs peeping up 
among the long grass; it is most soothing, 
and must be of the kind that could so 
pleasurably affect the late Archbishop of 
York in his most worried moments according 
to a memorable Academy speech—surely it 
is the churchyard of Bettws-y-Coed, though 
not so stated in the catalogue. In “Lin- 
gering Autumn” (293) Sir John Millais, R.A., 
has clearly surpassed his “ Chill October,” 
with which he astonished London some few 
years ago. Mr. Davis, R.A., gives us a treat 
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in “The Skye Hills from Applecross ” (184), 
the deer in the foreground showing that we 
have, at all events, one painter who finds no 
difficulty in reproducing the inimitable grace 
of the unparked deer. Mr. Yeend King is 
successful in the cool greens and white lime- 
stone rocks that are so obviously Derby- 
shire, even if the catalogue did not say “In 
a Derbyshire Dale” (227). Mr. Henry 
Moore, A., that master-hand in dealing with 
water and mist, supplies two deliciously blue 
canvases that would be charming to gaze at 
on a hot day, “A Squally Day off Ouister- 
ham” (586), and “L’Etac de Sercq: Mist 
Lifting” (602). Mr. Brett’s, A. “The 
Highland Summer” (1029), Mr. Vicat 
Cole’s, R.A., “Autumn Morning” (267), 
Mr. Ammonier’s “Sunday Evening” (995), 
Mr. Macwhirter’s, A., “A Highland Bay” 
(204), and Mr. P. R. Morris’s, A., charming 
“Llanaber, Cardigan Bay” (1144), all help 
to maintain our assertion of the excellency 
of this year’s landscapes. 

An attractive picture in the first gallery is 
“When the World was Young” (43), by 
Margaret J. Dicksee. A lad, nude save for 
the waistskin, lies on the grass in a forest 
glade, resting on the back of a recumbent 
fawn, making music from a double pipe. 
The sweet sounds attract a great variety of 
birds, whilst beasts are represented by rabbits 
and a listening fox. The scenery, foliage, 
flowers, and birds (goldfinches, bullfinches, 
doves, jays, and partridge with its young) are 
pronouncedly English ; why, then, is a cock- 
pheasant introduced, which certainly was 
unknown to Britain when the world was 
young? In another way, and in a very 
different picture, the accurate eye is again 
aggrieved by an anachronism. “The Widow” 
(162) of Mr. F. D. Millet gives with much 
minuteness and faithful care a dining-room 
interior of the beginning of the century ; but 
why is the stiff damask table-cloth spread so 
carefully beneath the dessert? Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., is seen at the best of his ripe 
years in the incident of “ Don Quixote dis- 
coursing upon arms and letters to the com- 
pany at the inn,” nor does the medley of 
armour clash with history, as was the case 
with his Academy picture of last season. 
Mr. E. Blair Leighton, in “ The New Sign ” 
(828), gives a pleasing scope to the imagina- 





tion. The newly-painted sign is just being 
placed in position over the inn door of some 
provincial town. Its somewhat hazy indica- 
tions and lettering point to a general officer 
in red, and suggest the Duke of Cumberland. 
Is it not being placed there by some timorous- 
minded suspected sympathizer with the de- 
posed Stuarts in a northern town, after the 
events of 1745, now being so graphically 
brought before the readers of the Axtiguary in 
Mr. Wright’s correspondence? ‘Taming the 
Shrew” (1006), by Mr. William Strutt, brings 
vividly before us the old-time punishment of 
the ducking-stool ; the variety of feeling, 
coarse and otherwise, of the crowd of spec- 
tators, is well brought out, though the old 
lady has by no means the terror on her 
face that we should expect to see there. 
M. Alphonse Millich portrays an (925) 
Egyptian antiquary, with his little collection 
of curios (several, perchance, from Birming- 
ham) spread out on a cloth in the sand at 
the foot of the Sphinx, keenly anxious to 
effect a sale with the “ personally conducted,” 
invisible on the canvas, but evidently ap- 
proaching. 

With regard to old architecture, it is always 
pleasant to find a good picture of the charm- 
ing old sione staircase to the library out of 
the north transept of Rouen Cathedral. This 
staircase is set off well by Mr. Yeames, R.A. 
(324), with the scarlet end white of “les 
enfants de choeur” entering in procession. 
Mr. James Cope sends a peaceful bit of 
medizval Westminster in “The Little 
Cloisters” (816). We think Mr. Ruskin 
would enjoy the finished arcades of “Venezia 
benedetta ” (211) by Mr. Henry Woods, A., 
whilst there is a touch of Turner’s brush 
in the lighting up of distant Venice, with the 
bright red of the royal escort in the gondolas 
in the foreground, contributed by Miss Clara 
Montalba (543). 

In the Water Colour room the lovers of 
the ancient art of building will find abundant 
gratification. There is only space to men- 
tion “Granada from the Gardens of the 
Generalife” (1256), by Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A.; “Frankfort” (1251), by Mr. 
E. H. Bearne; and the “Entrance to the 
Abbey of Mont S. Michel,” by Lily Allport. 
The wonderfully lofty canopy of the font of 
Ufford Church, Suffolk, with accompanying 
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details of the painted roof, etc., makes a good 
picture at the hands of Mr. Charles Maun- 
drell (1333). 

The architectural room has several draw- 
ings of the late Mr. Sedding, whose much 
deplored death we noted in our last issue ; 
his chancel screen for St. Mary’s Church, 
Stamford (1794), is most effective. The de- 
sign for an altar-cross in silver-gilt enamel 
(1809), by Mr. George T. D. Saul, strikes us 
as singularly praiseworthy, though perhaps 
erring a little in over elaboration. Mr. Frank 
T. Baggallay has a good drawing of the re- 
stored font and canopy of St. Peter Mancroft’s 
Church, Norwich. Mr. Matthew H. Holding, 
in “Whittington Hall, Staffordshire, restora- 
tion” (1799), shows how a charming remnant 
of an old manor-house near Lichfield can be 
pretty effectually spoilt. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


The New Gallery has now shaken off the 
rivalry of the Grosvenor, with the result of 
a considerable accession of strength. The 
galleries are worthy not of one but of many 
visits, if it was only for the great work of 
Mr. Burne-Jones. ‘“ The Star of Bethlehem ” 
(63) is a big picture, 12 feet by 8, occupying 
the centre of the further wall of the large 
west gallery. It has been painted, for the 
Corporation of Birmingham, in tempera, and 
owes, therefore, its power and fascination to 
the merit of the conception and the ingenuity 
of, treatment, for there is no brightness of 

‘colour effect. The picture represents the 
Blessed Virgin seated beneath a rustic straw- 
capped shelter which St. Joseph has erected 
for her and the Holy Babe. Round the 
sides of the shelter bright-hued flowers are 
interwoven with the wattled thorns. The 
Virgin partakes of course of that bloodless 
character which is the special attribute of 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s humanity, and at first 
may perhaps rather painfully impress the 
spectator with a certain haggard sadness of 
expression. But it is emphatically a picture 
that grows on the gazer and gradually wins 
its way. Move further up the gallery and 
look again at the Virgin nearer to the wall, 
and from behind, as it were, the Three 
Kings, and a depth of wondering wisdom 
and of mystic modest rapture, comes out on 
her features. The three Magi are repre- 
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sented, in accordance with the more prevalent 
legends, as of differing age and from different 
countries. Right skilfully has Mr. Burne- 
Jones used his opportunity, and the varying 
degrees, not only of appearance, age, and 
dress, but of wondering adoration expressed 
in the three faces are remarkable evidences 
of his power. The white-bearded beautiful 
face, covered with many a wrinkle of lived- 
down troubles, of the oldest of the kings, 
represented in the act of doing homage to 
the Babe, is the best bit of painting in this 
wide canvas, though it lacks the imaginative 
fascination of the Virgin’s features. The 
poetry of this remarkable composition comes 
out strongest in the angel. Modelled after 
the Byzantine style, this angel in conventional 
attitude is just alighting with sandalled feet, 
and holds between upraised palms the tenderly 
glowing and devoutly-sheltered star that had 
led the Magi from their distant Eastern home. 
Wonderful are the garments that clothe the 
Three Kings; particularly strange is the 
medley of ancient robes, caparisons, and 
weapons that adorn the centre one of the 
three in the vigour of his manhood; but 
with such a picture as this, no sense of fitness 
seems violated by any conceivable admixture, 
for the daring boldness of artistic license that 
produces deep carnations and blue corn- 
flowers on thorns and rushes, and that gives 
an English orchard background of blossoming 
boughs to an Eastern incident, appeals so 
strongly to the imagination that the minor 
critical faculties refuse to do their duty. It 
is the great picture of a great man, which is 
sure to retain its fame in the time to come. 
Mr. Burne-Jones has not been so happy in 
another large picture in the same medium, 
‘* Spousa de Libano” (34), which illustrates 
Canticles iv. 16. The bride stooping over 
her flowers is full of grace, but the symbolized 
north and south winds in green and blue 
raiment respectively are forced and stiff; 
whilst a tall clump of Virgin lilies are evidently 
puzzled which way to bend, as the contrary 
forces of the winds blow upon them. It is 
difficult to restrain the thought that there 
will be no peace for that garden till both of 
these energetically symbolized winds take 
themselves off. 

Mr. Philip Burne-Jones has a large start- 
ling picture at the south end of the north 
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gallery, “‘Earth-rise from the Moon” (190) ; 
a weird green light is over the cratered 
desolate surface of the moon, from whence 
our planet is seen rising all fiery red; the 
question of the habitation of the moon is 
settled, for a human skull and skeleton 
occupy the foreground, the relics we suppose 
of one of Jules Verne’s creations. The 
picture is an extravagance—a sheer waste of 
skill and material that can yield true gratifica- 
tion to no one. 

Of Old Testament incident there is an 
ambitious but effective picture by Mrs. 
Hastings, “ Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh 
and his Magicians” (117), wherein the rod 
has been turned into a serpent ; the contrast 
between the dignity of the Israelite brothers 
and the grovelling subservience of the court 
Magi is well brought out. 

Mr. J. M. Strudwick, of the Burne-Jones 
school, is happy in his carefully-wrought 
study of “ Elaine ” (17) studying the shield. 


se)... day by day 
Leaving her household and good father, climb’d 
That eastern tower, and entering barr’d her door, 
Stript off the case and read the naked shield, 
Now guess’d a hidden meaning in his arms, 
Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it.” 


The details of shield, furniture, and em- 
broidered garments are perfectly finished ; 
but an antiquary’s criticism of parts would 
be idle, for the very windows are Elizabethan, 
and are covered with ringed curtains on rods 
of at least a century later. At the further 
end of the west room is Mr. Alma Tadema’s, 
R.A., “ Love in Idleness ” (96), which quite 
puts in the shade any of his work in the 
Academy. “ Knucklebones” (11), by Mr. 
Poynter, R.A., is a well-finished cabinet 
picture of three nudes playing at knuckle- 
bones on the margin of a marble bath, the 
sketch of a larger-draped picture that has 
previously appeared at Burlington House. 
Another and much larger nude that attracts 
attention is Mrs. Swynnerton’s “Cupid and 
Psyche” (161), but they are both disfigured 
by big realistic raven-coloured wings which 
seem much in their way and a very bad fit. 
Not far from it hangs a striking canvas by 
Mr. Hamilton Macallum, ‘‘ Fishermen of 
Positano” (102), in which there is plenty of 
the poetry of motion as the bare-legged 


handsome fishermen stand on the prows ot 
their boats, swinging round their heads the 
weighted lines they are about to project into 
the waters ; we can almost hear the swirl and 
swish of the line and the abrupt choking 
swallow of the waves as they close greedily 
over the leadened baits. 

“A Child’s Thank-Offering” (261), by 
Mr. J. H. Lorimer, is a picture full of action 
and happy effect ; the child, directed by the 
mother, places a wreath of white lilies in the 
priest’s hands who descends the altar steps to 
receive it; a youthful server is about to put 
out the mass lights; why, then, make the 
foolish mistake of robing the officiant priest 
in cope instead of chasuble ? 

We congratulate Mr. Charles W. Furse, 
previously known for original portraits, on 
the new ground he has successfully broken 
in “Flight” (202), wherein two rough gray 
war-horses appear in wild retreat out of the 
mist and din of distant battle ; there is in 
this picture the truly fascinating quality of 
suggesting imagination. ‘* A Favoured Cour- 
tier” (245), by Mr. J. Haynes-Williams, 
pleases us on totally different grounds; a 
man in crimson velvet kicks his heels at 
length upon the settee of a corridor; all the 
properties are correctly rendered, and the 
date and place suggested by “Franc Rex” 
on the wainscot. 

Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “Setting Sun” (157) 
is giving rise to a chorus of praise from the 
professional critics, and of course there is 
good painting in it, and a happy catching of 
the queer light that sometimes settles on the 
landscape for a few minutes just before sun- 
down ; but the two cows, and the woman 
milking, the blue water, and the fiery ball 
of the sun, make to our mind a rather 
unhappy medley; the expressive attitude 
of: the cow with her back up is intended, 
we suppose, to suggest her annoyance at 
the lateness of the milking. 

With regard to landscapes, our heart goes 
out altogether to Mr. Charles Stuart’s sweet 
mountain tarn nestling at the foot of the 
dark shadowed hills and “ Bright with the 
Beauty of the Silver Moon” (165). The 
light on the sheaved corn in Mr. David 
Murray’s ‘‘A Season of Mists and Mellow 
Fruitfulness ”” (39) is very charming. The 
Earl. of Carlisle has two pictures, the colour- 
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ing of which at once proclaims his palette, 
“The Fort at Bocco d’ Arno” (107), and 
“The Edge of the Pine Forest, Pisa” (254), 
both good, especially the latter. This artist 
is not represented this year in the Academy. 
Miss Hilda Montalba contributes a tasteful 
bit of colouring in a charming angle of a 
garden wall, called “ Spring Morning, Venice” 
(20). Her sister, Miss Clara Montalba, 
whose Venice in the Academy has already 
been noticed, gives to the New Gallery “The 
Piazetta” (257) from the same place, which 
is deliciously warm in its tones. 

But the picture of all others that person- 
ally this year we covet with an exceeding 
longing is Mr. C. E. Hallé’s “ Bo-Peep” (57) ; 
the inimitable charm of this sweet little maiden 
in her long blue smock and pipe at mouth is 
perfectly irresistible. We much prefer it to 
its companion “Cherries” (70). Certainly 
Mr. Hallé has never yet painted anything 
half so sweet. A brother critic has quarrelled 
with the quality of the blue; but no matter, 
we would not have a brushful of paint applied 
in any other shade or in any other way ; it is 
just perfect as it is. 

As to the portraits, Hon. John Collier has 
succeeded well with ‘‘ Miss Nina Welby ” (2) ; 
Miss Milly Childers has had a good deal of 
courageto attempt “ Portrait of the Artist” (44); 
Mr. Hallé has shown vigour in “ Mrs. 
Stewart ” (151); Mr. Shannon has won laurels 
with ‘Miss Clough, Principal of Newnham 
College ” (61), and has had the loveliest face 
to paint that appears on this year’s canvases 
in “ Mrs. C. C. Chambers” (204) ; Sir John 
Millais has been unfortunate in a very common- 
place subject which is wisely labelled “ Por- 
trait of a Lady” (156); and Mrs. Kate 
Perugini has produced the charming head of 
a girl in a knitted hood, “ Jeanne” (171). 

“ A Portrait” (56), by Mr. John J. Sargent, 
has made a great stir among the critics ; it 
is the very telling likeness of an ill-favoured, 
but clever-looking, thoughtful girl, in white, of 
about fifteen. She is seated stiffly upright 
against an oak wainscot of linen-fold pattern. 
If the “linen-folds” are drawn from actual 
wainscot, surely a mistake has been made 
in the cusping of the folds, or else it is 
painted from some modern reproduction of 
an old pattern. Our own opinion is that the 
chorus of praise about the production of this 





staring young lady has been pitched some- 
what too high. 

The visitor to the New Gallery should 
certainly climb the stairs to the smaller 
pictures of the balcony. There is some good 
work in Mr. A. B. Donaldson’s “ Precincts 
of St. Andreas Hildesheim” (271), and in 
Mr. T. Fripp’s “ Wingfield Castle, Norfolk” 
(274). If Miss Emily Little has ever really 
seen such brilliant reds, greens, yellows, 
mauves, and oranges as she shows in three 
views of “Old Buildings in Herefordshire ” 
(285, 308, 314), on the roofs, walls, and every- 
where, either the county is possessed of the 
most uniquely enamelled toy buildings that 
the world knows, or else the lady paints with 
a double-barrelled kaleidoscope applied to 
her eyes. But a visit to the balcony will be 
amply rewarded by gazing at a lovely gem 
by Mr. Henry Ryland, “ Columbina” (299), 
a sweet girl in pink, with a white fillet on her 
head, trifling with budding willow twigs, and 
seated on a broken white marble colonnade 
on the margin of an Italian lake. It is 
altogether lovely. 

N. S. 
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Che Lights of a Wedixval 
Church : 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE WILL OF JAMES 
BURTON, OF HORNCASTLE, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


By Epwarp PEAcock, F.S.A. 
——S— 


we N the year 1888 my friend, the Rev. 
sy Arthur Roland Maddison, M.A., 
F.S.A., published a volume of 

" abstracts of wills preserved at 
Lincoln, which is, I trust, in the hands of 
all those who take interest in the antiquities 
of our county. By means of that volume I 
first became acquainted with the following 
will which is, from one point of view, the 
most remarkable testamentary document with 
which I ever came in contact. No other will 
that I have seen gives so extensive a list of 
the lights which were burned in a town 
church before the Tudor changes. We know 
from many sources that in cathedrals and 
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abbey churches lights were very numerous, 
but it will be a new thing to most of us to 
discover that in the church of a small and 
remote town in Lincolnshire there were at 
least twenty-three several lights burning at 
the same period. Seven of these were 
burned in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

A learned correspondent, Mr. Alfred 
Gibbons, F.S.A., who is familiar with the 
Lincoln records, has most kindly furnished 
me with a full transcript of this interesting 
document, so far as it relates to the religion 
of past times. Nothing is omitted except 
bequests to relatives and friends. 


In dei no’ie amen In the yeare of,ot Lorde god M 
fyve hundrethe & xxxvjty thedx day of June I Jamys 
Burton of Horncastell of hole mynde and good memory 
makg my testament wherin is concludyd my last will 
in thys maner and forme folloyng. ffurste I bequethe 
my soule to God almyghtty and to our lady Sct. Mary 
& to all the holly compeny of heven & my body to be 
buryed in the churche of Horncastell of the gloriose 
Virgyn Mary the mother of Jh’us upon the sowthe 
syde of the churche. Itm I bequethe to the sacra- 
ment of the high altare in the sayd churche of Horn- 
castell for tenthes oblyviose vs. Itm to the gylde of 
Sct. Catheryne in the sayd churche vjs. viijd. Itm to 
the light in the qwere viijd. Itm to Sct. George light 
viijd. Itm to the roode light xijd. Itm to Sct. 
Michell light vjd. Itm to the light of ot lady of 
grace viijd. Itm to of ladys light in Sct. Nicholes 
qwere vjd. Itm to Sct. Helene light viijd. Itm to 
of lady light at the high altares ende viij¢d. Itm to 
o' lady light at the fonte vjd. Itm to o* lady light 
of the sowthe side of the churche vjd. Itm to ot 
lady light on the northe syde of the churche vjd. Itm 
to of lady light in the churche porche vjd. Itm to 
Jesus light viijd. Itm to the yong mens light vjd. 
Itm to Sct. Jamys light iiijd. Itm to the trynite light 
vjd. Itm to all halloys light vid. Itm to Sct. Tron- 
yans light viijd. Itm to Sct. Xpofer light vjd. Itm 
to Sct. Lawrence light vjd. Itm to St. Leonerde 
light vjd. Item to St. Savyor light iiijd, Itm to 
St. Clement light iiijd. Itm to the bellys in the sayd 
churche of Horncastell iijs. iiijd. Itm to the high 
altare of Lincoln in the church of of lady xijd. Itm 
to the churche worke of the sayd churche of .Lincoln 
viijd. Itm to St. Hugh heede of Lincoln iiijd. Itm 
to St. Hugh Shryne of Lincoln iiijd. Itm I bequethe 
to Robert Burton my eldest sun v/2. 


[Then bequests to his family.] 
Itm to the iiij orders of frerys in Lincoln iiijs. a 
pece. Itm to West Terryngton churche to by a vest- 


ment xijs. Itm I will there be disposyd at my buryall 
day in the qwere of Horncastell xiijs. iiijd. 


(‘Then further bequests to family and others. ] 
Proved at Belchforde Aug. 2, 1536. 


To annotate this document as it deserves 
is impossible, if for no other reason than 
because there does not exist at present, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, any 
treatise in Latin, English, or any other modern 
tongue on the religious, ceremonial, and 
ritual uses of lamps and candles, which in 
any degree meets the requirements of modern 
archeology. 

Much is known, but all is as yet indefinite. 
Students of the past are aware that lights 
were used in the rituals of the ancient cults 
of the heathen, and that they formed no 
inconspicuous part of the divinely-appointed 
order of the services of the tabernacle and 
temple among the Jews. In F. P. Dutripon’s 
exhaustive concordance to the Vulgate there 
are sixty-one references to the word Lucerna, 
twenty-one to Zampas, and forty-four to 
Candelabrum. The author of the Acts of 
the Apostles has been careful to tell us that 
when St. Paul preached at Troas there were 
many lights Aapadées* burning. It has been 


the opinion of many that these lamps were 
used for ceremonial purposes, not for giving 
light only. 

There are few things more required than 
a sensible treatise on the ritual of candles 
and lamps, on the pious practices which, 


though not part of the Church’s teaching, 
are in harmony with it, and, lastly, on the 
superstitious and magical uses to which 
candles have been applied. To the second 
class belong many beautiful customs, such 
as that of burning a large candle on Christmas 
Eve, which no one was permitted to snuff 
except those who bore the name of Mary,+ 
and that of presenting a very large candle 
on a certain day to St. Sebastian at his church 
on the Loire. It was placed in a boat 
instead of a mast, and was borne with infinite 
ceremony to the church.{ There is a pretty 
German tale of a peasant who, going one 
night from Wiirzburg towards Veitshoch- 
heim, encountered a spirit to whom he spoke. 
The ghost begged the peasant to offer for 
his repose a wax candle in the cathedral on 
the Epistle side of the high-altar, and to let 


* ch, xx. 8. 

+ Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, 3rd 
edition, p. 2. 

+t Louisa Stuart Costello, 4 Summer amongst the 
Bocages, i. 341. 
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it burn down till the dying flame shot up- 
wards three times, for then the spirit said 
that he should be free from suffering. The 
next day the peasant did as requested. The 
flame of the expiring light sprang upwards 
three times ere it was extinguished, and then 
the good man knew the poor soul had rest.* 
There are many instances in the Middle 
Ages of persons having a candle made, as a 
special devotion, of the same height or the 
same weight as themselves.t Erasmus gibes 
at this in the Co//oguies where a Zealander is 
represented during a storm as promising to 
St. Christopher a wax candle as large as the 
Saint’s statue in the great church in Paris.{ 
And it is stated that Ficinus, the renaissance 
scholar who rendered the works of Plato into 
Latin, was accustomed to keep a lamp ever 
burning before an image of that philosopher.§ 
The ceremonial use of candles does not seem 
to have been entirely unknown to the Pro- 
testants of former times. In Blackwood’s 
Magazine for 1828 we read of them burning 
around a portrait of Luther.||; This, how- 


ever, may be romance, but the following 
narrative cannot be called in question. I 
quote Clement Walker’s History of Inde- 
pendency, under the year 1649, but the same 
story occurs substantially in other contem- 


porary writers. 

“About the beginning of Lent last, 
Master Fawcett, minister of Walton upon 
the Thames in Surrey, preached in his 
parish church after dinner. When he came 
downe out of his pulpit it was twylight ; and 
into the church came six souldiers, one of 
them with a lanthorn in his hand, and a 
candle burning in it ; in the other hand he 
had four candles not lighted. He with the 
Janthorne called to the parishioners to stay a 
little, for he had a message to them from 
God, and offered to go up into the pulpit, 
but the parishioners would not let him ; then 
he would have delivered his errand in the 
church, but there they would not hear him, 
so he went forth into the church-yard, the 
people following him, where he related to 


* Briader, Volkssagen aus dem Lande Baden, 388. 

+ Bridgett, Azst. of Holy Eucharist in England, 
i. 24. 

t Naufragium. 

J. H. Lupton, Zwo Treatises on the Hierarchies 

of Dionysius, by John Colet, p. xxxii. 

|| xxiv. 541. 

VOL, XXIII. 


them that he had a vision & received a 
command from God to deliver his wil unto 
them which he was to deliver, and they to 
receive upon paine of damnation. It con- 
sisted of 5 Lights.” 

The rest is too long to quote verbally. The 
five lights to which he was to bear testimony 
were the abolition of the Sabbath, tithes, 
religious ministers, magistrates, and, lastly, 
the holy Bible. There was a high wind 
blowing at the time, so that the poor fanatic 
could not light and put out his candles, but 
he explained the use for which they had been 
intended. He, however, succeeded at the 
end in setting fire to a pocket Bible he had 
brought for the purpose with the candle 
which he had brought in the lantern.* 

It would require a volume to trace the 
superstitions and, profane and magical uses 
to which candles have been applied. Much 
curious information on the subject may be 
seen in Jean Baptiste Thiers’ Zvaite des 
Superstitions qui regardent les Sacramens, and 
Lebrun’s Superstitions Anciennes et Modernes. 
It may not be improper to notice one custom 
which seems widely distributed, that is, 
endeavouring to find the body of one who 
has been drowned by placing a lighted candle 
in a bread-loaf and setting it afloat on the 
water. I have heard of this in many parts of 
England, and it occurs in Transylvania. 
There it is thought that “the body of a 
drowned man can only be recovered by 
sticking a lighted candle into a hollowed-out 
loaf of bread, and setting it afloat at night on 
the lake or river; there where the light comes 
to a standstill, the corpse will be found. Till 
this has been done, the water will continue 
to rise and rain to fall.”t The most dis- 
gusting superstition connected with candles 
was the making them of human fat for the 
purposes of magic. Petrus Aretinus, in one 
of his evil books, makes Lucretia, one of the 
characters in a dialogue, ‘say, “Candelam 
pingui humano inductam incensamque pro- 
bavi et ad multas res utibilem perspexi.”t 
The horrible superstition of the Teraphim, 
or Hand of Glory, must be mentioned; an 
account of it may be seen in the notes to the 


* Part ii., p. 151. Cf. Bishop Milner, Letters to a 
Prebendary, 6th edition, 1815, p. 298. 

+ E. Gerard, Land beyond the Forest, ii. 14. 

t Pornodidasculus, 1660, p. 59. 
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fifth book of Southey’s Zhalaba the De- 
stroyer. 

To return to the will which has been the 
cause of this paper, wherein I have indulged 
in a discursiveness which would have de- 
lighted Democritus junior. 

The seven lights burned in honour of Our 
Lady are most curious; unless some other 
document of the same kind should be dis- 
covered, we cannot explain why there were so 
many. In all probability, there would not be 
more than one altar dedicated to her honour, 
though this is by no means certain. If the 
Blessed Virgin were the patroness of several 
of the guilds, each of these guild-altars would 
be under her invocation. It is by no means 
certain what we are to understand by our 
Lady of Grace. Mr. Edmund Waterton, in 
his history of the devotion paid in this coun- 
try to the Blessed Virgin, devotes a section 
to “Our Ladye of Grace,”* but is unable to 
demonstrate with certainty in what manner 
the idea was represented. There were 
images so called at Beeston, Cambridge, 
Heigham Potter, Ipswich, Northampton, and 
Great Berkhampstead. At Perth there was 
an altar called that of the Visitation, or Our 
Lady of Grace. It is therefore not improba- 
ble that the Horncastle light may have been 
burnt before a picture or sculpture repre- 
senting the Blessed Virgin’s visit to St. 
Elizabetht ; but it must be remembered that 
the angel addressed Her who was to be the 
Mother of God as “ gratia plena.” It may 
therefore have been a representation of the 
Annunciation. The St. Helen who had a 
light here is, of course, the mother of Con- 
stantine. She was a popular saint in this 
country. There are no less than twenty- 
eight Lincolnshire churches dedicated to her 
honour.{ The spring by which the town of 
Brigg is supplied with water is called St. 
Helen’s Well, and we believe there are others 
in the shire. 

St. Trunion, or Tronyan, has not as yet 
been identified. There was in former days 
a well dedicated to this saint in or near the 
parish of Barton-upon-Humber. It has been 
suggested that it is a variant of St. Ninyan, 


* Pietas Mariana ‘Britannica, 242. 
t St. Luke iv. 39-56. 
t Journal of Roy. Archaeological Institute, 1881, 


No. 152, p. 390. 


but there are great difficulties in accepting 
this solution. 

The St. “ Xpofer” of the will stands for 
St. Christopher. His picture was very com- 
mon in medizeval times. It was the practice 
to paint it on the walls of churches near 
the north door, so that the eyes of folk might 
fall on it as they entered the holy building. 
There was a foolish superstition prevalent in 
some places that a person would not die on 
the day on which he had seen a St. Christo- 
pher.* This may perhaps explain why 
Chaucer’s Yeman had 

*¢ A Cristofre on his brest of silver shene,”+ 


and why his figure has sometimes been found 
engraved on rings.{ I believe that an ex- 
planation of the Christopher legend is to be 
found in Bishop Milner’s Juguiry into the 
Existence and Character of St. George,§ but 
I have not had an opportunity of consult- 
ing the volume. 

There were two St. Hughs honoured in 
Lincoln minster, St. Hugh of Avalon, the 
bishop of the see, and Hugh a little boy, 
believed to have been cruelly put to death 
by certain Jews. I have not been able to 
ascertain to which of these the bequest was 
made. Most probably it was to the bishop, 
but, as far as I know, the head was not 
preserved in a separate shrine from the other 


relics, 


Che Waking of the Call of 
Antonine. || 


By GEORGE NEILSON. 
—> 


IXTEEN hundred years ago, Julius 
4 Capitolinus penned the sole surviv- 
ing unequivocal Roman testimony 
to the erection of the vallum of 
Antonine. Mam et Britannos per Lollium 
Urbicum legatum vicit, alio muro cespiticio, 
submotis barbaris, ducto., ‘That single sen- 


* Thiers, Zrazté des Sup., vol. ii., 383 3 vol. iv., 219. 

+ Canterbury Tales ; Prologue. 

t Pro. Soc. Ant., 2nd Series, vol. xi., p. 387. 

§ Husenbeth’s Zz/e of Milner, p. 43. 

|| A paper read to the Glasgow Archzological 
Society on March 19, 1891. ‘ 

 Monumenta Historica Britannica, I. \xv. 
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tence, written a century and a half after the 
event, is the sum total of our literary evidence 
from Rome. It is true there is a passage 
found with variations in Eusebius, Aurelius 
Victor, Orosius,* and others, to the effect that 
a vallum was made by Severus; but it is not 
only of doubtful historical value, it is so 
ambiguous, and its versions so conflicting, 
that neither ancient nor modern has been 
able to determine its exact significance. The 
Scots historians preferred to think that it 
referred to the Caledonian barrier, whilst the 
Englishmen were equally clear in their belief 
that the Northumbrian structure was meant. 
The Venerable Bede, Camden, and Dr. 
Collingwood Bruce, are on one side; Nennius, 
Buchanan, and Skene, are on the other. Yet 
so good a Scot as our own Sandy Gordon of 
the “Itinerarium” goes over to the enemy. 

It is necessary, therefore, simply to leave 
all these debatable passages out of account, 
and to give all due heed to the words of 
Capitolinus, our solitary witness, who tells us 
that what Lollius Urbicus built was a murus 
cespiticius. The phrase is technical, even 
more severely technical than the term va//um 
which the Roman soldiers themselves left 
inscribedt on more than one of the legionary 
tablets which record the progress made with 
what they called the opus valli. It may 
sharpen the edge of inquiry (1) to ascertain 
from contemporary sources what the strict 
sense of the words cespiticius and vallum was; 
and (2) from actual survey to find out how 
far our northern wall tallies with the defini- 
tion. 

There were, according to Hyginus{ (an 
author whom some editors believe to have 
been coeval with Capitolinus, who flourished 
in the end of the third century), divers ways 
of making a vallum. It might be made of 
sod or stone, or the conglomerate called 
cement—vellum .... extrui debet cespite aut 
lapide saxo sive cemento. Note that the sod, 
the cespes, comes first. Failing both sod and 
stone, or if the cespes (which we shall see was 
no common haphazard piece of turf) broke 
by reason of its brittleness—si soli nature 
nimid teneritate cespes frangitur — recourse 


* Mon. Hist. Brit., I. \xxxi., |xxi., Ixxix. 

_T Stuart’s Caledonia Romana, 1845, plates vii. and 
vil. 

+ Hyginus, 1660, p. 16> of text as extended. 





was had to cervoli, or intertwined branches.* 


And it is of vital importance to observe that. 


it was only when sods and suitable stone and 
cervoli were alike wanting, and when the sur- 
face was nothing but gravel and sand, that 
the vallum was to be made of an up-heaped 
agger, the material from the trench. Unless 
there is error in my understanding of what is 
certainly a very corrupt text, Hyginus, in 
writing of the various modes of making a 
vallum, distinctly ranks the kind that was 
thrown up from the trench as the least eligible 
of all, while the cesfes is named first as the 
fittest and most natural material. 

Weare not entirely at the mercy of Hyginus. 
Vegetius, a fourth-century author of a famous 
military treatise, deals with the same theme. 
“Tf danger is not too urgent,” he says,t 
“sods are cut from the ground, and from 
them a structure like a wall—ve/ut murus—is 
raised, with a dug-out space in front from 
which the sods are taken ; then a hasty fosse 
is dug. But,” he goes on, “where a very 
sharp attack of the enemy is imminent, an 
ordinary fosse should defend the circuit of 
the camp. Retaining fences are erected,{ 
the earth thrown out of the fosse is heaped 
up, and on the top, stakes of very strong 
wood,§ which the soldiers carry with them, 
are fixed, pointing forwards.” In this passage 
(which,I may remark, the Venerable Bede] dis- 
tinctly quotes in his definition of a vallum) it is 
plain that, unless in urgent circumstances, the 
vallum forthe ordinary field-camp was made of 
sods. The serra egesta, the up-cast from the 
trench, was only used when danger necessitated 
extreme haste or immediate strength. 

Elsewhere he returns to the subject in the 
case of a different style of camp. ‘Sods are 
cut,” he says,{l “‘and make an agger upon 
which the va//i (that is, the stakes) or the 
wooden /ribuli,** are planted inarow. Nowa 
cespes is cut with an iron spade (ferramentum) 

* See next note but one. 

+ Vegetius, 1580, Book I., chap. xxiv. 
ments are omitted in all the passages cited. 

t Sapibus factis, probably the same as the cervoli of 
Hyginus. The larger branches were called cervs, 
the smaller cervolt. See Lipsius, voce vallum. 

§ The val/z, whence the vallum had its name. 

|| Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Book I., chap. v. 

1 Vegetius, Book III., chap. viii. 

** Tribuli were caltrops on a large scale. They 
stood on three legs with a fourth projecting. Vegetius, 
Book III., chap. xxiv. 
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THE MAKING OF THE WALL OF ANTONINE. 





it holds together the soil by the roots of 
the herbs in it; it is cut half a foot thick, 
a foot broad, and a foot and a half long. 
But if the soil is so loose that a sod cannot 
be cut from it in the shape of a brick—ad 
similitudinem lateris—then with hasty work 
(opere tumultuario) a fosse is dug, of which 
the agger grows up inside.” 

From all which it is abundantly proved— 
(1) that in the eyes of Vegetius, no less than 
Hyginus, the cesfes was preferred for the 
erection of a vallum; and (2) that a vallum 
made from the hasty up-cast of the trench 
was not by them reckoned cespiticious. 
Hence, when General Roy, followed by 
countless subsequent writers, tells us more 
than once that the vallum of Antonine was 
“ of earth ;* that is to say it was cespiticious, 
or composed of the materials taken promis- 
cuously from the ditch,” he uses a contradic- 
tion in terms. If it was cespiticious it could not 
have been formed from promiscuous up-cast. 
Let us inquire whether, so far as our sections 
go, Capitolinus is right in calling it cespi- 
ticious, or whether General Roy states truly 
that it was made of promiscuous material 
from the ditch. 

Two facts came very strikingly out in our 
diggings at Croy and Barhill. Whilst in all 
the sections of the vallum, the stone base- 
course, 14 feet wide, with squared kerbs, is 
invariable; there is an utter absence of stones 
of more than pebble size above. All the 
cuttings of the vallum put together have 


tives General Roy. Besides it is extremely 
difficult to see how loose up-cast soil could 
possibly have been made to stand at all on a 
steep slope like Barhill. 

Happily other facts lead to more than nega- 
tives. The constancy of stratification in all 
the sections is a strong feature. ‘The up-cast 
from an adjacent fosse would be too nearly 
the same in substance to leave any trace of 
the strata in which it was roughly laid down. 
But the most definite and oft-repeated pheno- 
menon of the stratification is the persistent 
presence in even the shallower sections of thin 
black horizontal layers, usually about a quarter 
of an inch in depth, found at varying distances 
from each other; but steadily pursuing a 
general course parallel to the stone base. 
Often they bend and dip suddenly, and make 
curves and angles in their journey across. 
Sometimes they break. Sometimes they run 
into one another, making forks and angles. 
Once at least there is a palpable depres- 
sion in the centre, whilst the ends curve 
slightly upwards as they near the line of 
the outer face of the kerbs, where they con- 
sistently stop short. In one section not 
less than seven of these thin black lines are 
distinct, one above the other in irregular 
parallel, within a vertical space of 25 inches.* 
In the next section there are eight, if not 
nine, of these lines within a vertical space of 
29 inches.| What mean these strange dark 
pencillings which streak the face of every 
section? In my opinion they are as a secret 


scarcely yielded half a dozen stones over half .writing which, to the eye of archeology is 


a pound weight. That this could have been the 
case had the constituent substance been pro- 
miscuous up-cast is impossible. Yet General 
Roy states that Barhill and Croyhill were 
amongst the stoniest portions of the whole 
ground traversed. It is true that he suggests 
that the stones may have gone to form the 
base-course, or been taken for building 
purposes ; but that does not account for the 
virtually complete absence of stones much 
above the size of a man’s fist. Only the 
very large stones could have been utilized for 
masonry. The stonelessness of the vallum, 
contrasted with the copiousness of stones in 
the unquestionable up-cast heaped in many 
places on the north side of the ditch, nega- 

* Roy’s Military Antiquities, 156, 149; Stuart’s 
Caledonia Romana, 276. 


legible, and reveals the secret of the making 
of the wall. 

They are unfailing, far more constant than 
the marl found so persistently in most of the 
sections. The marl fails sometimes, which 
the black lines never do. They are com- 
posed, analysis shows, of vegetable matter. 
They occur at a vertical distance of, roughly, 
three inches from each other, with layers 
of soil between, seldom differing much in 
character from the adjacent mould. They 
are, be it remembered, found thus in the 

* Section on slope west of Croy-houses. Measuring 
from the top, the black lines were found as follows : 
(1) At depth from top of 2’ 8”, (2) 2’ 104”, (3) 3’ 14’, 
(4) 3’ 5’, (5). 3’ 9", (6) 4’ 7”, (7) 4’ 9”. 

¢ In section on top of Croyhill, the measurements 
from the top were (1) 3’ 3”, (2) 3’ 8", (3), 4’ 1”, (4) 4’ 
6", (5) 4’ 9", (6) 5’ 1”, (7) 5” 2”, (8) 5’ 5°, (9) 5’ 8% 
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remains of a structure which, the old Roman 
said, was cespiticious—a word which in his 
day meant made of sod of a definite standard 
measurement, shaped like a brick. I do 
not hesitate to set forth my opinion, based on 
the concurrent witness of Roman historians, 
Roman military authors, and Scottish spades. 
The layer of soil now squeezed down to three 
inches, is the earthy part of the cesfes ; and 
the black quarter-inch line above and below 
is the decayed heath, or rank grass—the 
herbs, the roots of which, said Vegetius, held 
the sod together.* 

It was thus that the wall was made; of sods 
built course by course, velut murus, after the 
fashion of a stone wall; and with not dis- 
similar care. The clayey marl found in 
layers sometimes upon, sometimes below, the 
thin black line, doubtless served more than 
one purpose—to unite the sods firmly, and to 
hinder the rains from percolating through. 
That the work was on a larger scale than 
those, the construction of which is so minutely 
described by Hyginus and Vegetius, is cer- 
tainly true ; but it was of essentially the same 
type, enlarged to fulfil a larger purpose. 
Many further points need comment, not pos- 
sible here and now, but I am content to 
declare my belief that our explorations prove 
that Capitolinus was right, and that the 
vallum of Antonine was no aggested earth- 
heap, but literally and exactly a murus cespi- 
tictus—a wall of sod built according to the 
canons of military art. 

* And the cervoli, or young branches, laid on hori- 
zontally between the layers of sods to bind them the 
more securely together. The lines of black vary in 
tint, sometimes making a deep bluish-black thin com- 
pressed line, sometimes a thicker line, less intensely 
dark, sometimes tailing off into a barely perceptible 
faint brown, and again expanding and growing bolder 
and blacker, but all the while steering an undulating 
but tolerably direct horizontal course across the 
vallum, terminating usually at the line of the kerbs, 
but occasionally a foot to a foot and a half beyond. 
There is not a single vertical layer, they are hori- 
zontal. Some of the lower black lines have been 
found to contain woody matter. The precise com- 
ponents of the ordinary black line have not yet been 
determined, but chemical analysis has clearly proved 
that at any rate they are vegetable in character. 
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Mn a Painted Tiooden Figure at 
JPillaton ball. 


By CHARLOTTE S. BURNE, 
— > 


aN the course of some repairs executed 
My in the autumn of 1889 in the 
remains of the old moated mansion 
of Pillaton Hall, Staffordshire, a 
painted wooden figure was discovered in a 
concealed recess, which has excited consider- 
able interest. 

It is 19 inches in height, and, as will be 
seen from the illustration, represents a man 
in a sitting posture, his hands on his knees, 
and his elbows raised and turned outwards. 
His face is turned towards his own right ; his 
mouth is slightly open, showing the teeth, 
and his countenance wears a somewhat deter- 
mined and threatening expression. His hair, 
which has been gilded, is cut short and 
straight across the forehead; but is long at 
the sides, where it is arranged in a stiff 
horizontal curl. He has no beard, but there 
are some marks on the sides of the face, 
apparently intended to represent the growth 
of hair. He wears a long-sleeved, collarless 
tunic, belted at the waist, and reaching to 
the ankles. The left side of the tunic, and 
the right sleeve, have been painted brown 
with a gold diapered pattern upon it; the 
right side and left sleeve green, with a brown 
diaper. The whole garment was evidently 
originally painted brown, and when dry 
covered with green paint, on which the 
diaper was drawn with a broad point while it 
was still wet, by which means the green 
colour was removed, and the brown allowed 
to show through. The cuffs, the belt, and 
the bands at the top and bottom of the robe, 
are gilded. The right shoe is brown, the 
left green. When found, the front of the left 
foot was broken off, and it was noticeable 
that the figure had been repainted since the 
accident, for the break was coloured green. 
A voluminous gold cloak lined with blue 
hangs from the shoulders, and is arranged 
over the knees. A slender gold circlet on 
the head, and extraordinarily large white 
gauntlets with a red pattern on the back, 
complete the costume. The figure has been 
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cut away to fix it to aseat; in the back is an 
iron hook, and below this the stump of a 
wooden pin, with holes for two other pins at 
the bottom. 

It was found fallen down among some 
rubbish in a recess beside the chimney of the 
first-floor room on the left-hand side of the 





gatehouse, adjoining the west wall of the 
chapel. The recess is about 30 inches 
square, and of the same height as the room ; 
it is entirely plastered-up in front, making 
the wall of the room level with the chimney- 
jamb, and is only accessible from above, 
where there is a space among the rafters. It 
is just such a hiding-place as in many old 





houses is known as a “ priest’s hole,” but it 
has no communication with the west gallery 
of the chapel now, whether or not it had any 
originally. 

The figure was exhibited at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, December 12, 
1889, and was pronounced to date from the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. Other 
observers have remarked its general likeness 
to the grotesque stone kings, much mended 
with stucco, who till lately sat in the niches 
in the west front of Lichfield Cathedral. 

What the figure represents, and how it 
came to be where it was found, are matters 
of conjecture; the more puzzling as it appears 
to be some two hundred years older than the 
house it was found in. Some account of 
that house and its history may, or may not, 
throw light on the matter. 

Pillaton, then, is a township in the parish 
of Penkridge, which was given by Wulfric 
Spot to the Benedictine monastery of Burton- 
on-Trent (founded by him 1004-1006), and 
was held by successive tenants under the 
abbot and convent. There must have 
been a “capital mansion” here from a very 
early date, for in the eleventh century the 
tenants of Pillaton were bound to lodge the 
abbot honourably, and to board him after 
the best sort at their own cost, whensoever 
he should travel to those parts, and desire to 
divert himself there. 

It seems probable that even then the 
abbot’s tenants at Pillaton also held office 
in the royal forest of Cannock (W. Salt Coll., 
V. i. 35). In the thirteenth century and 
afterwards, they held the neighbouring Manor 
of Huntingdon of the king, by the service of 
keeping the king’s Haye of Teddesley in the 
forest.* Thus, the inquisitions taken at the 
deaths of Robert le Broc, 47th Henry III., 
and of Stephen de Elmdon, 30th Edward L., 
record the custody of Teddesley Haye, and the 
possession of land at Huntingdon, and of a 
messuage and fourscore acres at Pilatonhale ; 
which messuage, no doubt, was that which 
the recent “find” first adorned. But after 
1330, and throughout the fifteenth century, 
the inquisitions speak of /azd at Pillatonhall, 
and a messuage at Huntingdon; leading to 
the supposition that the latter had become 
the residence of the owner, and that Pillaton- 


* Still an extra-parochial liberty. 
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hall was either ruinous or let to a sub-tenant; 
I suspect the latter. I cannot give the exact 
succession of owners, but in 1450 the estate 
had passed into the hands of the Winnesbury 
family, of Winnesbury in the Honour of 
Montgomery in the Marches of Wales, with 
whose descendants, the Littletons, both 
Teddesley and Pillaton continue to the 
present day. 

Joanna, widow of John de Winnesbury, 
died seized of the Manor of Pylatenhale in 
1450, Hamelet de Winnesbury in 1474, and 
William de Winnesbury in 1503. The last- 
named lies under an incised alabaster slab in 
the floor of the parish church of Penkridge, 
whereon, beautifully executed, are depicted 
the figures of himself in full armour, and his 
wife, with the tiny figure of their only child 
between them. Among the armorial bearings 
on the slab is the forest-device of the stag’s 
head and bugle-horn, now used by the 
Littleton family as their crest. It occurs on 
this tomb with the addition of two slips, or 
sprigs, of what must be either wAzm (gorse), 
or winberry, the local name in the Winnes- 
burys’ native place of the whortleberry or 
bilberry. 

Alice de Winnesbury, the only child of 
this pair, married Richard Littleton, the 
second son of Sir Thomas Littleton, the 
famous author of Littleton’s Zenures. She 
and her husband rest under a more rudely 
executed slab in a recess in the south aisle of 
the nave, which, from architectural evidence, 
appears to have been extended when this 
tomb was erected. A credence-niche in the 
wall indicates the former existence of a side- 
altar, and the curtained pew of the Littleton 
family occupied the adjoining area until the 
recent restoration. (The series of Winnesbury 
and Littleton monuments in Penkridge 
Church are a complete study in heraldry 
and costume, 1500-1650.) 

With the marriage of Richard Littleton 
and Alice Winnesbury, in 1478, begins the 
history of the present building at Pillaton ; 
for it was this Richard who, about 1480, 
built the chapel, which occupies the eastern 
end of the north side of the moated area. It 
was built of stone, whereas the domestic 
buildings are of brick, and of slightly later 
date. 

It was dedicated to St. Modwena, who, 





with St. Mary, was the patron saint of Burton 
Abbey. According to the account of a writer 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for December 
1789, St. Modwena was represented in one 
of the windows of the house “ with a black 
veil, a yellow border curiously embroidered, 
the dress in beautiful colours with ermine, 
with an inscription under. Below this on 
the dexter side a number of figures kneeling 
and praying; on the left, the same number 
of females in like attitudes, all of them with 
frontels or bandeaus round the head. The 
name being preserved, there can be no 
mistake.” ‘This window was near the kitchen, 
but, says the writer, “had been translated 
thither, no doubt, from the chapel, now in 
ruins, together with all the rest that are upon 
religious subjects,” of which there were many 
‘dispersed about the house.” He further 
describes the great hall, with its strong and 
lengthy oaken table, the buttery adjoining it, 
the wainscoted walls carved with “ projecting 
heads with long beards and jocund faces, 
or in merry attitudes,” while over the arched 
stone chimney, “‘ where logs of wood have 
cheerfully blazed,” ran the legend “ Jesus, 
Mercy,” in letters, not Gothic, but formed of 
flowers and scroll-work. ‘The windows,” 
continues our authority, “are to this day 
filled with painted glass, and consist of 
subjects of the Old and New Testament, 
designations of the calendar months, repre- 
senting the produce and various employments 
of the seasons, and over them, in distinct 
compartments, the twelve signs of the zodiac; 
these are comprised in circular panes, others 
of the same form appear to be composed in 
emblematical devices, not easily understood 
—one of them especially remarkable for its 
singularity, which represents a man crowned, 
with his feet in the stocks.” 

Two “panels with projecting heads,” 
brought from Pillaton, and obviously some 
of those here referred to, are now preserved 
at Teddesley, the modern seat of the family. 
One of them, with its “long beard,” so 
exactly accords in style with the monumental 
effigy of Sir Edward Littleton, Knight, the 
son of Richard Littleton and Alicia Winnes- 
bury, as to make it evident that he must at 
least have refitted the hall, whether or not 
he rebuilt the house, as seems probable. 
He was the head of the family for forty 
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years, 1518-1558; he was three times High 
Sheriff of Staffordshire, and was made by 
Henry VIII. Keeper of Stafford Castle, and 
by the Bishop of Lichfield (Rowland Lee, 
Lord Warden of the Marches) Hereditary 
Equitator of his Chase within the area of the 
royal forest of Cannock. 

Very possibly much of the thirteenth- 
century home of Robert le Broc and Stephen 
de Elmdon remained standing till this time, 
and the wooden figure which has given 
occasion for this article may have been part 
of the previous fitting of the hall, put aside 
as lumber; or it may have formed part of 
the adornment of the original chapel, re- 
placed after Richard Littleton’s rebuilding, 
removed under pressure, “emp. Edward VI., 
and placed in the adjoining loft for safety. 
Indications that such a course would be 
congenial to Sir Edward Littleton’s feelings 
are not wanting. The beautiful silver-gilt 
chalice and paten from Pillaton Chapel, now 
preserved at Teddesley,* are considered to 
date from about 1525, and consequently 
must have been made in his time: the pious 
aspiration over the chimney of the hall has 
already been noticed: the Inventory of 
Church Goods found at Penkridge, /emp. 
Edward VI. shows that at the suppression 
of Stone Priory Sir Edward bought “one 
shute of crymeson velvett,” which he placed 
among the valuables of Penkridge Church 
without, however, relinquishing his owner- 
ship of it: he was knighted by Queen 
Mary; and finally, his tomb in Penkridge 
Church, erected probably in his lifetime, 
concludes the record of his death five weeks 
before the accession of Elizabeth, with the 
formula customary in the generations before 
him, “cujus animam propitietur Deus.” 
Whether the hiding-place against the gate- 
house chimney was ever really used, like so 
many others in old Staffordshire houses, 
as a refuge for proscribed priests, must 
remain doubtful. The Littletons had many 
Romanist relatives, but there is no sign that 
they themselves found the family motto, 
“Ung Dieu, ung Roy,” involve any clashing 
duties. 

Seven Sir Edward Littletons in succession 

* Described in Proc. Soc. Antig. Lond., 2nd series, 


x. 260, teste. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, in Zvans. 
St. Pauls Eccl. Soe., ii, 81. 


inherited the family mansion at Pillaton, and 
one after another, were gathered to their 
fathers. ‘The eighth, who succeeded in 
1742, pulled down the old house on the 
low ground, and built another about two miles 
away, among the ancient oaks of Teddesley 
Haye, high on the northern slopes of Can- 
nock Chase. He possessed the property for 
seventy years, was returned for the county to 
seven successive Parliaments without opposi- 
tion, and at length died childless in 1812, 
leaving his name and estates to his sister’s 
grandson, Edward John Walhouse of Hather- 
ton, created in 1835 first Baron Hatherton. 
Sir Edward apparently began to dismantle 
Pillaton Hall as early as 1749, when a 
singular discovery was made. Concealed 
behind some oak wainscoting were found 
twenty-five leather purses, containing English 
and foreign coins to the value of £15,749. 
‘The coins included Single-Johns, Double- 
Johns, Moydores, Half-moydores, guineas, 
French pistoles, and broad pieces.” Further 
destruction, however, was deferred for some 
time. The visitor of 1789, already quoted, 
seems to have found the place entire, with the 
exception of the chapel, and says, “‘it is 
occupied in part only by a farmer”; and “it 
is said it will soon be so far demolished as 
to reduce it to a mere farmhouse.” Except 
for some fragments of wall, a few picturesque 
chimneys, and a great oven, only the range 
of buildings which bounded the northern 
side of the quadrangle remains. It consists, 
as has been said, of the chapel and gate- 
house. This is a towered gateway of 
three stories, flanked by four corner-turrets, 
pierced with arrow-slits; on either side are 
two stories of small rooms, those on the east 
or left-hand side abutting on the chapel. 
The latter, after an unknown number of 
years’ desecration, was recently restored by 
the late Hon. William F. Littleton, C.M.G., 
and is now once more used for divine service. 
It contains several interesting details ; among 
others, two lychnoscopes—not “low side 
windows,” but veritable “squints,” narrow 
oblong slantwise slits, through which the 
altar might be seen; and two similar ones 
on a level with what would be the first floor, 
were there any domestic building abutting 
on this part of the wall. A stone in the 


east wall, inscribed with a device of fifteen 
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small triangles within a larger one, reminds 
one of the legend on the paten which once 
belonged to the chapel, “Sancta Trinitas, 
unus Deus, miserere nobis.” The chalice has 
“ Pater de celis, Deus, miserere nobis,” and 
“ Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis.” It is 
rumoured that these were found in the 
chapel in some of the various alterations 
which it has undergone in its chequered 
existence. Other “finds,” reported by 
ancient dames who, or whose mothers, 
sometime inhabited the gatehouse, but 
which have not been preserved, are, a 
“‘wooden baby” in the chapel, and “a 
beautiful dressed doll” in an old trunk in 
the loft, which those to whom the tale was 
told supposed to have been a figure of the 
Virgin. More recently there have been 
found a brick money -box, of the kind 
mentioned in the Axtiguary for March 1890, 
p- 132; and a stone quern in a very per- 
fect state of preservation, with its original 
stand complete. Unfortunately, there are 
no data from which it can even be con- 
jectured how recently it was in use. 

We have to thank Lord Hatherton for 
much kind information, and for permission 
to illustrate this article, and the Hon. Henry 
Littleton for several valuable corrections. 


(ZED) 


Mut in the forty-five. 


By JOHN WRIGHT. 


(Continued from p. 209, vol. xxiii.) 
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To The Rev? M* Dring att the Rev’ M* 
Wilters in Hull. 

[York postmark. ] 

Newcastle Dec’ 31* 1745. 

D. The Duke fir’d the first Gun himself 

ag* the Castle of Carlisle w°* dismounted two 

of the Castle Guns. Barrel’s & Pultney’s 

Regimts are left here; the rest of the english 

are march’d to Edenburgh. It is said the 

Pretenders Son & the Duke of Perth are 

both in the Castle; they being ill were not 

able to go further The Acct® last night from 

Scotland all agree that the Prince is not with 
the Army w is now Glascow. 


Richmond Dec. 31* 

By an Acc‘ from a Serv of the Duke of 
Richmond going post to London, a Deserter 
from the Garrison on Saturday last on In- 
formation upon Oath before the Duke & on 
Condition of Pardon or immediate Death as 
the Truth appeared; said that both the 
Chevalier & the D. of Perth (or, that Rascal 
so call’d) were part of the Garrison. 

By a letter from Edenburgh by the last 
post the D. of Perth dropt down in an 
Appoplective Fit at Annan. 

It is confidently reported Gordon of Glen- 
bucket died at Carlisle last Wednesday. 


By Express from Wallis at 8 last night 


Near Blakel 30° Dec" 20 minutes Evening. 
The Rebels have surrender’d at Discretion. 
This night Guards are to be in Possession of 
the Castle & Cittadel. 
To morrfow I wiJll make it my Business 
to get as exact an Acc' of their numbers 
as possible and then return to York with all 
Expedition. 


P.S. The Mayor of the Town is in the 
Duke’s Custody. 

Our advices from Scotland to-day are that 
the pretended loyal Clans w* were said to 
be at Stirling had dispers’d & gone Home 
whereupon the 2000 regular Forces thought 
it advisable to retire to Edenburgh : If this 
be true it will follow that there is no such 
Thing as a Scotchman loyal with Respect to 
King George. 

To Day (Thursday) M* Teil who has 
outrid his Brother Hunters came to York— 
He left Carlisle on Tuesday about 3 o’clock 
after having with the rest of those Gentle- 
men been introduced to the Duke in Carlisle 
& told they had been of great Service & 
thank’d for it. He says that the Duke wou’d 
not permit any People to go into the Town 
I suppose least the Rebels might escape 
before they were properly secur’d—That he 
was not above an Hour in it & believes the 
Prisoners to be about 3 or 400 many of w% 
he saw in the Churches but knows nothing 
of particulars. He says it was reported that 
the Duke intended to hang up all the 
English .... are about sixty. He adds 
that the Duke has taken [from] Oglethorp 
the Command of the Horse & given ‘it to 
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Bland ; for that Oglethorpe’s Orders were to 
have got between the Rear & main Body of 
the Rebels over night and that in the morn- 
ing he would be up with them himslf— 
Instead of w*' the Duke according to his 
Plan march’d next morning to Shap and 
Oglethorpe came in thither much about the 
same Time instead of being 5 or 6 miles 
forwards the night before—He excuses him- 
self by saying that the Horses were so 
fatigu’d that it was the general Opinion of 
the Officers they were not fit for an action: 
The Duke wou’d scarce disgrace a man with- 
out some Reason. 
York 24 Jan: 1745. 

D'S In Expectation of an extraordinary 
post & had intended you what is contained 
in the first side yesterday but I was told 
there was none such, whereupon I open’d 
my Letter & have added thereto what other 
accounts I have heard. I have also inclos’d 
you the Copy of a Letter I yesterday receiv’d 
from Wallis who is not yet return’d [& when] 
he comes I shall be able to give you the 
particulars of ..... contain’d in Carlisle. 
M*™ Dring cont & with me begs 
her Service to M’ Garforth & [yourself] & 
am D* S‘ 
Your most obed‘ Kinsman 

Jerom Dring 


6 & ©. 4° 


To The Rev‘ M* Dring att the Rev? Mr 
Wilter’s in Hull. 
[York postmark. ] 


Newcastle Jan. 3° 1745. 

The Prisoners at Carlisle are said to be 
393 Highlanders 20 Scotch Officers & 80 
English. M. Wade is said to have sent back 
the Drummer who brought L4 Drummond’s 
impudent Decl" with this Answer, that he 
wou’d not receive any Message nor return 
any answer to one of the King’s Subjects 
that was in open Rebellion agt him. The 
English Regm's w° were here are all march’d 
to Scotland. The two first got in Edinburgh 
on the 1*t Inst. they being all mounted from 
Berwick & the rest are to be conveyed in the 
same manner. Its said that some more 
french are landed in Scotland. The Duke 
excus’d himself to our members who went 
with an Invitation from this Town to him by 
saying he was oblig’d to go to London ime- 








diately. He set out from Carlisle yesterday 
—Major Farrer’s House at Carlisle (for what 
offence I know not) was plunder’d of Things 
to the Value of 300! & the Mayor & Town 
Clerk were sent to London charg’d w‘* High 
Treason for proclaiming the Pretender. Its 
said as from the Duke that Vernon is recall’d 
& Martin to have his Command. 


With' signature or superscription, but in 
hand writing of M‘ Jer. Dring. Has evi- 
dently been enclos’d with the following— 
tho’ the half sheets are detached. 


York 4 Jan: 1745. 

Dear Sir. I don’t know whether I shou’d 
say I’m glad or sorry that I shou’d be reduc’d 
to change my Epistle of a sheet to that of 
half a Sheet for as on the one Hand the 
Danger of the Times decreasing straitens my 
subject so on the other side it prevents me 
from shewing you by the most convincing 
marks of my duty to you, how much I wish 
to administer either to your satisfaction or 
curiosity—But upon the whole I must rejoice, 
as I had much rather contribute to those 
upon any other subject than that of a 
villianous and unnatural Rebellion ; which 
Expression (tho’ I have taken the Freedom to 
borrow it from where I don’t know) is just & 
the Sentiment of every honest heart. The 
news of this day is very inconsiderable only 
confirming what I sent you last night except 
with some inconsiderable additions w“ I send 
you on the other side. I am sorry to hear of 
M’ Garforth’s ill state of Health of which I 
shou’d be glad to have more favourable 
Accounts, that I may the sooner have the 
Pleasure of your Companys at York; so 
much my wishes move me on my own Acc'; 
but on M* Garforth’s own acc‘ and for the 
Satisfaction w“ his Health must necessarily 
give you I still more strongly wish it. I was 
at your House to Day and saw your sister & 
Miss Nisbitt who are both well and devide 
their duty, Love & ervice to you & M"° 
Garforth in that manner wherein the same 
properly becomes due. 

My M® Dring is ina very good way of 
Recovery and desires her Service & Respects 
to you & M* Garforth & I am 

D* S‘ Your most obliged & obed' Kinsman 
Jerom Dring. 
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To The Rev’ M’ Dring at M' Ralph Pea- 
cocks Merchant in Hull. 
[York postmark. ] 
York 4 Jan” 1745. 

Rev‘ Sir. I have rec’ed both your favours 
of the 31 past & 3° Instant for which I return 
you my most humble thanks. I got home 
yesterday ; had a very good Journey & rec’ed 
all the rents at Normanby. I have paid the 
notes & charges of building Widow Greys 
house which is now finisht—the Acc* you 
had of Baron Blomberg’s death is true 
M* Blomberg gave him a hansom funerall. 
S* Will™ St Quintin M' Hill M* Robinson 
M’ Worsley & some other neighbouring 
Gentlemen were Bearers who had Scarves 
hat-bands & Gloves & all his Tenants & 
some others had Gloves. as soon as the 
ffunerall was over he went away to London 
being sent for by his Majesty—its talkt in the 
Country that he is going to marry Miss 
Worsley. M‘ Duburdien & Miss are both 
well but she is not married. Parson has no 
mind to leave Kirby-over-Carr. W™ Bellerby 
hath paid his Mich* rent I have paid the 
3° quarter Land Tax for Whenby Skewsby &c 
as also the fourth Subscription payment to 
this City. I beg leave to congratulate you 
upon the taking of Carlisle the particulars of 
w I hope you have rec’ed before this from 
M’ Dring, the acco* by this post varies some- 
thing from what the Messenger brought 
viz' that there were 393 Highland Rebells in 
Carlisle 20 Scotch Officers & 80 English 
Officers & that a Rebell Lord is taken in 
Woman’s apparell but does not name him ; 
yet I am willing to hope its true. The Duke 
is gone post to London he came to B. Bridge 
-last Thursday & so to Wetherby for London 
yesterday morning. I should have been glad 
to have seen him in York. Most of the 
Royall Hunters are come home & Gen! Ogle- 
thorp will be in Town tomorrow. The Duke 
has taken his Cofiand of the fforces from 
him & various are the reports about his Con- 
duct but M‘ Geo. Thompson rather seems to 
excuse him & that it was owing pretty much 
to a wrong representation. its expected that 
the fforces that is ordered into the North are 
all at Edinburgh before this. 2 Regiments 
w were the first divission arrived there on 
New Year's day. 2 Regiments that were at 
Carlisle are marching to Newcastle. My 


Lord Loudon (it is said) hath defeated 150 
Rebells. these are all the particulars w™ I 
can pick up from the letters come by this 
post. Iwas to see M* Taylor today he is 
much in the old way he rides out in the 
Chariot every day. I am sorry my Master 
continues so much out of health may this 
find him better I am with duty to my 
Master Rev‘ S* Y‘ most humble Serv‘ 
Thruscross Topham. 


M® Dring is much better in her cold Miss 
Nisbett is very well they both desire their 
duty to my master & complements to you. I 
was in hopes to have seen you at York before 
this most of the Company that had left the 
town is return’d & we are under no appre- 
hensions of any danger at present, as soon 
as my master is well I hope we shall see 
you. 


To The Rev’ M* Dring att the Rev’ Mr 
Wilter’s in Hull. 


[York postmark. ] 


Newcastle Jan 5" 

The Rebels publish’d at Glascow a Journal 
of their Expedition into England in w™ they 
affirm the cause of their Return from Derby 
was owing to a Dispatch to their pretended 
Prince receiv'd, That they ha[d th]je advan- 
tage at the Skirmish at Clifton & had 
kill’d 100 of our Dragoons ; That they were 
pursu’d no further & that in their march they 
had not lost above 40 men by sickness or 
otherwise. On the arrival of the first Division 
of our Forces under Gen! Husk at Edenburgh 
great rejoicings were made & the windows of 
the Jacobites were broken by the mob. 
Ships now in the Firth, The Gloucester 50. 
Pearl 40. Ludlow 40. Winchelsea 20. Glas- 
cow 20 and the Raven & Shark Sloops. The 
Edenburgh Paper in Extract of a Letter from 
Aberdeen says that L‘ Lew. Gordon w™ 1600 
men fell upon a Detachm' of 700 of L4 
Loudon’s (where I know not) & kill’d 6 & 
took 41 of w* many Officers & were pursuing 
tow®s Strathbogie ; but that the 700 made so 
good a Retreat that he durst not fall upon 
them—L4 Loudon’s men its said kill’d ab‘ 20 
of the Rebels. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Motes on Archeology in jPro- 
pincial Wuseums. 
No. II.—BrlsTou. 


HE Bristol Museum collections are 
contained in two large rooms, an 
upper and a lower, with a staircase 
of stone connecting them. The 

principal archzological objects are exhibited 

in the lower room; the prehistoric remains 
from the caves and alluvial deposits are 
placed with the geological collections in the 
upper room; some objects of antiquarian 
interest are placed upon the staircase, while 
the cabinet of coins is in the curator’s 
room on the upper floor, and can be seen on 
application to him. The museum, unfortu- 
nately, is not very rich in archeological 
objects, its chief attractions being the 
zoological, geological, and ethnological col- 
lections; the latter is large and varied, 
and should it be described on some future 
occasion, the account would doubtless prove 
of great interest to those students who make 

a special study of prehistoric archzology. 

In glancing at the history of the city of 
Bristol, we find no proofs of its existence in 
the Roman period, but the surrounding 
district has yielded many traces of the 
Roman occupation in the form of villas, 
interments, and hoards of coins; several of 
the latter being found in the banks of 
streams, suggest that these same streams 
existed at that early period, and that the 
Romano-British people were in the habit of 
banking their money in a strictly literal 
sense. The city is generally considered to 
have been founded by the Saxons, but 1 
have heard of no relic of that period being 
found here, although Saxon coins are said to 
exist in the British Museum, and in the 
royal cabinet at Stockholm, bearing the 
mint-mark of Bristol upon them. The 
Normans have left no relics behind them in 
this district except some interesting examples 
of ecclesiastical and domestic architecture. 
In the Middle Ages, Bristol was undoubtedly 
a great religious and commercial centre, this 
being borne out by the excavations which 
have been carried on from time to time in 





the city, which, together with continual 
dredging of the rivers Avon and Frome, have 
brought to light many medizval objects of 
great interest, together with coins in gold, 
silver, and bronze, of all. ages and peoples. 
Bearing these facts in mind, and considering 
that the museum collections have been in 
existence now about a century, it is truly 
surprising to find that so few local objects of 
either Roman, Saxon, or medizeval date have 
found their way into the museum cabinets. 

I purpose in this article to classify the 
objects described into four groups. First, 
those found in caves and alluvial deposits ; 
secondly, the Egyptian antiquities ; thirdly, 
the Greek and miscellaneous foreign objects ; 
and fourthly, the British antiquities, con- 
cluding with a brief note on the manuscripts 
and coins. 


Alluvial and Cave Remains. 


This series consists of remains of Pleisto- 
cene mammalia, obtained from alluvial 
deposits at Bridgwater, Rugby, and other 
places in the valleys of the Thames, Avon, 
and Severn; and comprises bones of the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, wolf, Celtic ox, goat, 
sheep, red-deer, horse, pig, roebuck, and one 
tusk of the walrus. Continuous with these 
is a series of bones and teeth of mammalia, 
obtained from British caves at the following 
places: Swansea, Kent’s Hole, Wookey 
Hole, Bacon Hole, Blagdon, Kirkdale, 
Uphill, Banwell, Cheddar, Oreston, and 
Durdham Down. These represent the follow- 
ing mammals: man, wolf, horse, ox, wild 
boar, mammoth, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
cave lion, bear, hyzena, fox, and deer. These 
objects are all carefully mounted and labelled, 
and are therefore easily accessible to the 
student ; in some instances there are only a 
few bones from one place, but the five 
localities last mentioned are represented by a 
good number; those from the limestone 
fissure of Durdham Down, Clifton, are of 
great local interest, the teeth of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, and hippopotamus being in a 
good state of preservation. The fissure in 
which these bones were found was explored 
in 1842 by Messrs. Riley and Stuchbury ; 
the quarry which gave access to it is now 
filled up, and the site is lost; although a 
model of it constructed at the time is shown 
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in an adjoining case. A very fine skull and 
antlers of the Irish elk from a peat-bog in 
Ireland, with skulls of the Celtic ox, etc., are 
placed upon wall-brackets near at hand. 


Egyptian Antiquities. 

The larger Egyptian objects placed in an 
upright wall-case labelled “ Ancient Sepul- 
ture” are as follows: five outer mummy- 
cases of early date, variously painted, and 
bearing the names of their former occupants ; 
an inner case, probably Ptolemaic, covered 
with hieroglyphics, and painted scenes repre- 
senting the judgment of the departed soul by 
Osiris ; an unrolled mummy, believed to be 
that of a priest: this mummy, together with 
that of a female named Tinaii, both enclosed 
in their cases, were imported by Mr. T. 
Garrod; and the former was unrolled by 
Mr. D. Nash at the old museum in 1852 ; 
the various amulets found in the wrappings 
are shown with it. The cases belonging to 
these mummies are still preserved in a local 
private collection; another mummy, partly 
unrolled, shows the mode of bandaging, and 
is covered with an elaborately painted car- 
tonnage ; besides these, there are specimens 
of mummy cloth ; six funeral tablets in good 
preservation, bearing incised pictures of 
sacrificial groups, etc. ; a fine torso of black 
basalt of late date; mummies of cats; a 
crocodile, and other creatures, together with 
seventeen images of Osiris found in tombs. 
A double-faced upright. case, occupying a 
central position, contains a highly interesting 
and very varied collection of objects, recently 
presented by the Egyptian Exploration Com- 
mittee. These were found in 1883 and 1884 
on various sites in the delta of the Nile, and 
they represent the three great periods in 
Egyptian history, during which the sceptre 
was swayed by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, 
and the Roman Cesars. The objects here 
exhibited are as follows: a very fine series of 
vessels in red pottery of various types, devoid 
of ornament, of the Greek and Roman 
periods, from San el Hagar ; from the same 
place, a collection of hundreds of small 
objects in terra-cotta, porcelain, glass, bone, 
and metal; among the latter, bronze pre- 
dominates, iron being scarce; these smaller 
things are chiefly amulets, such as inscribed 
scarabs, sacred eyes, etc., together with beads, 





pins, and other personal ornaments. A most 
interesting feature of this collection are the 
glass mosaics, composed of minute threads of 
coloured glass, fused together to form delicate 
patterns of great beauty ; there are also rings 
of ivory, ornaments of gold-leaf, an artist’s 
designing tablet, squared for copying designs ; 
a Kohl stick, or stibium of bronze used for 
eye-painting; woven textures of many colours, 
and some charred fragments of clothes and 
wickerwork from a Roman house. In this 
case there is also a very fine amphora of red 
pottery, and on a table near it, mounted on 
a tripod, is a large earthen jar termed a 
Hydria; both these are also from San el 
Hagar. 

The case containing the above objects 
also contains another interesting series from 
Naukratis, the Greek colony, situated between 
Cairo and Alexandria; this consists of 
painted pottery, lamps, some objects in silver- 
gilt and syenite, and four heads of Medusa 
in terra-cotta, the latter exceedingly fine, the 
whole illustrating Greek art from 600 B.c. to 
200 A.D.; also a set of amulets in goldfoil, 
black basalt, coloured porcelain, and car- 
nelian, mounted on a tablet in the exact 
order in which they were found upon a 
mummy from Tell Nebesheh ; a necklace of 
twenty-two beads in glass faience, lapis- 
lazuli, and rough emeralds ; some silver coins 
of Athens; a number of hollow blocks of 
bronze, bearing a twisted snake on the top of 
each ; some small bronze figures of deities ; 
several necklaces of carnelian beads, and 
precious stones rudely finished; a spear- 
head, and a series of arrow-heads of bronze— 
some triangular, others leaf-shape, without 
barbs: these latter were obtained from the 
camp at Tell Defenneh; some bronze lattice- 
work from Pithom ; a limestone slab bearing 
bas-relief from a temple at Terraneb ; a fine 
jar of red pottery from the palace at Tell 
Defenneh ; a false doorway in limestone of 
archaic type from an Egyptian tomb; twelve 
types of domestic pottery from the palace 
kitchen of one of the early Pharaohs; four 
types of red pottery from corner of foundation 
of a temple, part of a ceremonial foundation 
deposit; the neck of an amphora, with a 
sealing in plaster of the king Psammeticus I. ; 
a shallow mortar, and muller of basalt for 
grinding colour: the mortar is similar in form 
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to the marble mortars used by our chemists 
a few-years ago. In another case is exhibited 
some vases of red ware, and six terra-cotta 
stamps, bearing hieroglyphics of the Ptole- 
maic period : these, together with a colossal 
head of Osiris in red granite, from the ruins 
of the temple of Bubastis, ¢. 1400 B.c., com- 
plete the Egyptian collection. 


Greek, Roman, and Miscellaneous Objects. 


In the department of Greek antiquities, 
the Harding collection merits special atten- 
tion ; it is contained in a specially-fitted case, 
and consists of eighty-two vases of terra-cotta 
of every imaginable type of form, some of 
which are plain, while others bear painted 
designs which, although simple, lend a grace 
and beauty to the vessels they adorn. These 
vases were discovered in some Greek tombs, 
opened by the late Sir John Harding in 
1846, on the road leading from Corinth to 
Cenchrea, near the village of Hexamili. It 
is said that Sir John Harding, wishing to act 
honourably, after the vases had been safely 
placed on board his ship, applied to the 
Greek Government for permission to bring 
them away, who, although he had taken con- 
siderable trouble in discovering and securing 
them, refused his request; the gallant com- 
mander, not liking to give up his treasure, 
had the hardihood to set them at defiance, 
and sailed home, thus securing them to the 
English student of Greek art for all time. 
The latter has here presented before him a 
typical series of sepulchral vessels, which 
merit his careful study; and which cannot 
fail to impress him with the fact that all our 
newest designs in pottery were long ages ago 
anticipated by the ancients. Near to the 
above, and presented with them, are nine 
large painted vases of very fine execution. 
The other Greek objects exhibited are as 
follows: two funeral tablets, one of limestone, 
bearing a draped standing figure; the other, 
of white marble, bears an aged man, reclining 
on a couch with five other persons grouped 
around him ; this probably represents the last 
scene in the life of the deceased person, to 
whose memory the tablet was raised. Another 
prominent object is a large Askos vase of red 
ware, of globular shape, with one handle, 
and a small neck, bearing upon its sides 
figures of demi-horses in full relief, and 


brackets upon which stand winged figures, 
alternating with winged heads in bas-relief ; 
while upon the handle stands a draped figure 
with extended arms. This very fine vase 
was found in a tomb at Canosa, in Apulia, 
near the site of the battle of Cannz, and 
once formed a part of the celebrated collec- 
tion of Rafaelle Baroni at Naples. 

The following miscellaneous objects are 
exhibited: a number of palzolithic imple- 
ments from Spiennies; a few cores and 
flakes of obsidian from the island of Milo, 
in the A2gean ; some palzolithic implements 
from St. Achuel; some flint cores from 
Scindh, presented by Sir John Lubbock ; 
some bone awls, a hammer-head of stone, 
some celt handles of deer’s horn, with 
specimens of grain and pottery from the 
Swiss lake-dwellings; an inscribed brick 
from ancient Babylon ; a series of thirteen 
Mexican idols in terra-cotta and white marble, 
very rude types; a collection of grotesque 
sepulchral vessels from ancient Peruvian 
burial-grounds, consisting of double bottles, 
platters, and bowls, representing animal and 
human forms; a series of small vases, lamps, 
and lachrymatories in terra-cotta and green 
glass from Neapolitan tombs; a number ot 
terra-cotta Roman votive offerings, hands, 
feet, etc., with some modern Catholic 
specimens placed for comparison ; a Roman 
coffin-nail from St. Achuel; tesserze from 
Spain and Pompeii; a fragment of a Roman 
consular inscription; a marble medallion, 
bearing a laureated head; a large Spanish 
water-jar, on which is depicted a bull-fight in 
relief; and a very fine vase of arragonite, 
made from a fragment of a pillar from St. 
Angelo, the mausoleum of Hadrian. 


British Antiquities. 

The British objects may be conveniently 
classified into three groups, each representing 
one of the great stages of culture through 
which the inhabitants of these islands have 
passed—the Stone Stage, embracing the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic- remains; the 
intermediate, or Bronze Stage, embracing the 
implements and other remains of the early 
users of copper and bronze ; and, lastly, the 
Iron Stage, embracing all that belongs to the 
users of iron and steel, and extending from 
the Roman occupation to the present time. 
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Of the Stone Stage, we have a series of 
palzolithic flint implements from Broom, 
near Axminster, Caversham, and the Thames 
Valley gravels at Reading; some neolithic 
arrow-heads and scrapers found in tumuli 
on the Yorkshire moors, between Scar- 
borough and Pickering ; some others from 
Goat’s Hole, Paviland, Camerton, and Bel- 
fast; an interesting series of needles and 
ornaments of bone from Lake Balindery, 
County Westmeath; portions of human 
crania from the chambered tumulus at Stoney 
Littleton ; and a large bone pin found in a 
barrow at Priddy. 

The Bronze Stage is illustrated by the 
following objects: nine sepulchral urns 
found in the Deveril Barrow, Dorsetshire, in 
1825, presented by Sir R. Colt Hoare: these 
were found in cists hollowed in the chalk, the 
mouth of each being covered with a stone ; 
they are of rude handmade pottery, orna- 
mented with impressions of the finger-nail 
and twisted thongs, some of them still contain 
charred human bones; another similar urn, 
obtained from a barrow on Ridgeway Hill, 
Dorset, in 1815 ; two others in a fragmentary 
condition, and a human skull f:om the same 
place ; a bronze pin, and a fine dagger with 
two handle rivets, found in. a barrow at Wall’s 
Mead, near Camerton; two smail bronze 
daggers, found in barrows at Priddy; a series 
of thirty bronze celts of various types, 
together with a number of spear-heads, 
swords, and daggers of the same metal from 
various localities ; some fragments cf pottery 
from Lundy Island ; a casi of a tine bronze 
torque, found near Nailsea, completes the 
objects shown in this department. 

The Iron Stage is represented by the 
following historical objects, commencing with 
those of the Roman period: a tessellated pave- 
ment, much damaged, representing Orpheus 
and the beasts, from N>wton, near Bath, 
found in constructing the railway there some 
years since; a portion of another representing 
a mythological animal, from Whithington, 
Gloucestershire ; a small urn cf Caistor ware 
from Ridgeway Hill, Dorse. ; a mortarium of 
red Salopian ware, found in making the 
North Somerset Railway a: Bristol; a Roman 
brick, bearing the stamp of the Twelfth 
Legion ; another, bearing the stamp of the 
Sixth Legion, together with rims of .mortaria, 


bearing potters’ stamps from Aldborough, 
Yorkshire ; two Roman bricks of the Second 
Legion from Caerleon; a pig of lead weighing 
182 Ibs., bearing the following inscription, 


IMP. VESPASIANI,. AVG, 


from the ancient. lead-mines of Charterhouse 
on Mendip; a large bronze needle from Sea 
Mills, Bris ol; a fine Roman spear-head of 
iron, found on the Watling Street road; 
some fragments cf Samian ware from Fresh- 
ford, Bath, and the following objects of 
Roman age rom Camerton, Somerset : two 
small Samiz.u vases; eight heads of coloured 
glass; several bronze enamelled fibule of 
rare types—one cast in a mould formed by 
the impression of a cockle-shell is very 
trne to nature; several small bronze seal 
Loxes, together with pins, needles, finger- 
rings, tweszers, armillz, fish-hooks, etc. 

Of the Saxon period, the museum possesses 
only one object, viz., the iron boss of a shield 
from Rugby. 

There is nothing of the Norman period 
worthy of mention; but of the thirteenth 
century there is a small double piscina found 
in the wall of a cot:age in Merchant Street, 
Bristol. There are a few medizval objects, 
consisting of a series of encaustic tiles; a few 
green glazed vessels of the pitcher type; a 
stone moriar, recently found in Redcliffe 
Street, and an interesting series of objects 
found in an old well, on the site of the now 
demolished keep of Bristol Castle, consisting 
of a large quantity of bones of the following 
animals: horse, pig, deer, ox, sheep, dog, and 
numerous birds; also a human skull and 
other bones; several broken pitchers of green 
glazed “are; some large balls of stone, and 
some objects of iron. There are alsoa few 
halberds, tilting-spears, swords, rapiers, and 
cutlasses ; an English crossbow; some breech- 
loading pistols and wheel-lock guns, together 
with portions of several suits of armour, one 
piece being of Milanese niello work, ‘emp. 
Henry YII.; a glove of the Governor of 
Taunton Castle, 1662; a carved Caroline 
chair; another which belonged to the poet 
Cowper ; a small series of fine art porcelain 
of Bristol, Derby, Worcester, and other 
types; a sixteenth-century carved bracket 
from a Bristol inn—these sphinx-like figures 
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are commonly found beneath the projecting 
upper stories of old houses in Bristol; an 
inkstand made from Shakespeare’s mulberry- 
tree; a box made from a favourite tree of 
William Penn, in 1682 ; and, lastly, a model 
of the historical high cross which once 
adorned the centre of the city. This fine 
cross was erected in 1373, to commemorate 
the grant of a charter making Bristol a 
county ; it was afterwards enriched with the 
statues of various monarchs; falling into 
decay, it was removed from place to place, 
and ultimately Dean Barton, in 1764, was 
allowed to present this fine medizval relic to 
Mr. Henry Hoare, who erected it in his 
grounds at Stourhead, Wilts, where it now 
stands in too dilapidated a condition—accord- 
ing to the report of a committee which recently 
inspected it—to bear removal back to Bristol. 

The manuscript case contains a Common 
Prayer book of Edward VI., dated 1549; a 
Sarum Missal of Henry VI.; a manuscript 
Bible, dated 1310 ; two manuscript books of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; a roll 
of the Mayors of Bristol from 1216 to 1608 ; 
the original will of Chatterton, the boy poet 
of Bristol, with several of his manuscripts; and 
various local charters and other documents. 

The coin cabinet contains the following 
specimens: 21 English gold, and about 200 
silver, coins, ranging from William I. to 
Victoria ; some medals and tokens, and a 
collection of Roman coins numbering about 
350—26 of which are of silver, the remainder 
being of bronze and ranging from Julius 
Cesar to Arcadius. 


The museum, together with a valuable 
library, is contained in a handsome Venetian 
building situated in Queen’s Road, midway 
between Bristol and Clifton. It is open 
daily from tro a.m. till sunset, a small fee 
being charged for admission. The honorary 
curator, Mr. E. Wilson, F.G.S., is always 
ready to lend every assistance to students and 
strangers visiting the museum. I cannot 


conclude this article without expressing a 
hope that the day is not far distant when the 
Bristol City Councillors will arouse them- 
selves, and meet the educational requirements 
of the people they represent by rescuing this 
most useful institution from its present dis- 
astrous financial condition. 


I shall hope in 











a future article to describe the antiquities and 
ethnological objects contained in the larger 
local private collections. 
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Holy Tells: their Legends and 
Superstitions, 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 


(Continued from p. 113, vol. xxiii.) 


F. EL.is. 


nes 
YORKSHIRE (continued). 


MOUNT GRACE: ST. JOHN’S WELL. 


MalT is a custom for visitants to this 
well to bend a pin, throw it into 
the water, and wish. The bottom 
of the well is literally covered with 
pins. Mr. C. W. Smithson, Northallerton, 
in his handbook on the monastery, says : 

“In the wood, at the south-east corner of 
the ruins of Mount Grace, in a spot rather diffi- 
cult to find, is the well whence the supply of 
water forthe Priory was obtained. It is strongly 
built of squared stone, walled round and pro- 
tected by a picturesque dome of hewn stone, 
which is apparently modern. It is known as 
Saint John’s Well, but young ladies call it the 
‘Wishing Well,’ and it is a source of amuse- 
ment to them to cast bent pins into the water 
and then utter the dearest wish of the heart, 
which must be done in silence or the wish 
will not be fulfilled.” 


FOUNTAINS : ROBIN HOOD’S WELL. 


On the south side of the Skell, not far 
from the abbey ruins, is ‘*Robin Hood’s 
Well,” near to which, according to the old 
ballad, the “Curtal Friar” of Fountains 
encountered the “ Forester bold,” and threw 
him into the river and grievously belaboured 
him. 

KNARESBOROUGH : ST. ROBERT’S WELL. 

A short distance above Grimbald’s Bridge, 
in a field called Halykeld-Sykes, on the north 
side of the river Nidd, is “ St. Robert’s Well.” 
There is also a chapel of St. Robert of 
Knaresborough, which was confirmed by 
charter to the Brethren of the Order of the 
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Holy Trinity at Knaresborough by Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall. 


KNARESBOROUGH : DROPPING WELL, 

This celebrated dropping and petrifying well 
is situated in the Long Walk, a well wooded 
grove between the two bridges. The well 
has historic associations apart from its petrify- 
ing powers caused by the lime with which 
the water is strongly impregnated—as at 
Matlock Bath—from being the birthplace of 
that renowned sorceress and prophetess, 
“ Old Mother Shipton.” 

Near to the famous ‘* Dropping Well” 
She first drew breath, as records tell, 
And had good beer and ale to sell 

As ever tongue was “‘ tipt” on. 
Her ‘‘ Dropping Well” itself is seen ; 
Quaint goblins hobble round their queen, 
And little fairies tread the green, 

Call’d forth by Mother Shipton. 

COVERDALE: ST, SIMON’S WELL. 

Near to Coverham, on the banks of the 
Cover, is a now neglected well, at one time 
used as a bath, and supposed to have been 
dedicated in honour of St. Simon. 

There is a local tradition prevalent that 
St. Simon, the Canaanite and Apostle, was 
buried here! ‘an evident mistake,” remarks 
the historian of Wenslydale. 


STAINTON : HEZZLE WELL. 

The “ Hezzle Well” is said to be an excel- 
lent spring of water, enclosed by the wayside 
a little to the west of the village of Stainton, 
near Barnard Castle. It is a saying that 

The water of Hezzle Well 
Will make tea by itself. 

GIGGLESWICK : EBBING AND FLOWING WELL, 

This celebrated well is situated at the foot 
of Giggleswick Scar, a limestone rock, about 
a mile from Settle, going towards Clapham. 
The water periodically ebbs and flows at 
varying intervals, depending upon the quan- 
tity running at the particular time. Some- 
times the phenomenon may be observed 
several times in the course of one hour, and 
on other occasions once only during several 
hours, 

Of this well, our old friend Michael 
Drayton, in his famous /olyolbion, has left 
us the following account : 

In all my spacious tract, let them so wise survey 
My Ribble’s rising banks, their worst, and let them 
say, : 

YOL. XXIII. 


At Giggleswick, where I a fountain can fp show, 
That eight times a day is said to ebb and flow. 
Who sometime was a nymph, and in the mountains 


Ig 
Of Craven, whose blue heads for caps put on the 


sky, 
Amongst th’ Oreads there, and Sylvans made abode 
[It was ere human foot upon those hills had trod], 
ba’ all the mountain kind, and, since she was most 
air, 
It was a Satyr’s chance to see her silver hair 
Flow loosely at her back, as up a cliffe she clame, 
Her beauties noting well, her features, and her 
frame. 
And after her he goes ; which when she did espy 


Before him like the wind the nimble nymph doth 
fly 


They hurry down the rocks, o’er hill and dale they 
drive ; 

To take her he doth strain, t’ outstrip him she doth 
strive, 

As one his kind that knew, and greatly feared his 


rape 
And to the topick gods by praying to esca 
They turned her to a spring, which as she then did 


nt, 
When wearied with her cause her breath grew won- 
drous scant, 
Even as the fearful nymph, then thick and short did 
blow, 
Now made by them a spring, so doth she ebb and 
flow. 
An itinerant writer of the seventeenth 
century observed of this well : 
Near the way as the traveller goes 
A fresh spring both ebbs and flows ; 
Neither know the learned that travel 
What procures it, sait or gravel. 


HAMBLETON HILLS: LAKE GORMIRE, 

The legend of Gormire is like that of 
Seamer Water, one of a submerged town; 
the pool or lake is situated at the foot of 
Whitestone Cliff, on the slope of the Ham- 
bleton hills, not far from the small town of 
Thirsk. 

Here is said to have once stood a large 
and populous town. The destruction of which 
was caused, not by a flood, but by an awful 
earthquake. One day, all of a sudden, the 
earth was violently convulsed, the side of the 
hill opened, and swallowed up the whole 
town, with its inhabitants, and their belong- 
ings. This was followed shortly after by a 
volume of water which quickly covered the 
site where the town had stood—as was the 
case with Sodom and Gomorrha. The lake 
is said to be unfathomable, having no bottom 
to it. Occasionally, however, the chimneys 
and tops of the houses are visible to those 

T 
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who are venturesome enough to embark on 
the surface of the waters of this mysterious 


lake. 
COPGROVE : ST. MONGAH’S WELL. 


St. Mongah’s Well is in the lower reach of 
Copgrove Park, four miles west south-west of 
Boroughbridge, near to the gamekeeper’s 
residence there, and in an outbuilding close 
to that house is an open air-bath, which is 
filled by water from this spring. The water 
contains no mineral, its chief virtue being its 
intense coldness. Formerly this water was 
in great repute, and many people visited this 
spring every year ; indeed there was a kind of 
“hospitium ” erected here for invalids who 
came to reside. The following rules, taken 
from Dr. Clayton’s edition of Sir John 
Floyer’s work on Cold Baths and Cold Bath- 
ing, published about 1697, are of interest, 
especially as they were written for use of 
those who wended their way to this well : 

“That the people resort here to be 
recovered of fixed pains, whether with or 
without tumour, rheumatism, quartans, 
strains, bruises, rickets, all weakness of the 
nerves, etc. 

‘They are immersed at all ages from six 
months to eighty years. Children are dipped 
two or three times and immediately taken 
out again. Adults stay in fifteen to thirty 
minutes. They use no preparatory physic, 
nor observe any diet before nor afterwards, 
but a draught of warm ale or sack. 

“ Diseased people go from the bath to bed, 
but healthful people put on their clothes, 
and go where they please.” 

St. Mongath, Mongo or Kentigern, was a 
native of Scotland, from whence, we know, 
he migrated to North Wales, where he 
founded a religious community. He acquired 
a great reputation on account of his- sanctity 
and learning. 

Later in life’ he returned to his own 
country, where, on the banks of the Molen- 
dinar, near Glasgow, he founded an abbey, 
over which he presided until his death in 
A.D. 560.—A. D. H. Leadman, F.S.A., Old 
Yorkshire, vol. v., p. 25. 

AISLABY : ST. HILDA’S WELL. 

About a mile from the village of Aislaby, 
near Whitby, is a fine spring of water, which 
runs directly into the river Esk, known as 
“St. Hilda’s Well.” 









Pre-Morman Architecture.* 
i 
SIHEN the late Mr. J. H. Parker 





brought out the first edition of his 
memorable Glossary of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, in 1836, he stated that 
it was “not decided whether any specimens 
of Anglo-Saxon work still remain,” adding that 
“the workmanship of the Saxons was un- 
doubtedly rude, and their buildings are de- 
scribed by early historians as having been 
very different in character and very inferior in 
size to those erected by the Normans.” Un- 
fortunately these statements have remained 
unaltered in the numerous subsequent editions 
of the Glossary, whilst others of a like character 
have been perpetuated in inferior handbooks 
on Gothic architecture. Some time, however, 
before his death, Mr. Parker became con- 
vinced not only that there was such a thing 
as Saxon stonework, but that the Saxons 
were more advanced in stonework and sculp- 
ture at the time of the Conquest than were 
the Normans. Itis chiefly through the study 
of the beautiful miniatures and illuminations 
in MSS. of tenth-century execution, of which 
the Benedictional of Bishop A&thelwold is the 
best example, that scholars and the wisest of 
architectural students are beginning to re- 
place Anglo-Saxon stonework in the position 
from which it had been thrust by the all- 
claiming Norman theories. Professor West- 
wood, the greatest authority that we have on 
Saxon work, and the editor of Facsimiles of 
Miniatures in Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manu- 
scripts, is of opinion that the painters of the 
miniatures were the artists and designers of 
contemporary work in stone and metal, so 
that if we are able to determine the age of a 
particular MS., the approximate age of the 
buildings there portrayed can also be dis- 
covered. 

Mr. Park Harrison has recently, with much 
effect, been drawing attention to the falsity of 
the prevalent notions as to the extent and 
style of Anglo-Saxon art in stone, in connec- 
tion with the pre-Norman date that he assigns 


* The Pre-Norman Date of the Design and some 
of the Stonework of Oxford Cathedral, by James Park 
arrison, M.A. Clarendon Press, Svo., pp. 24, 
three plates, Price Is, 
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to the design and to some of the extant stone- 
work of the cathedral church of Oxford. He 
read a paper in the Chapter house of Christ 
Church on June 19, 1890. This paper has 
now been printed in a corrected form, and 
with an appendix, in the hope that the struc- 
tural and other evidence that he has adduced 
may be carefully examined and tested. We 
are glad to draw the attention of architectural 
students and ecclesiastical antiquaries to his 
important and carefully-reasoned arguments, 
and are obliged to Mr. Harrison for leave to 
make use of some of his plates. With the 
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mental borders which appear in the MS. 
“Dunstan” of the British Museum, and in 
other illustrated MSS. that were executed in 
the time of Ethelred II. (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4). 
The capital of the first pillar from the 
tower on the north of the choir, and the 
capital of the south-east pier of the tower, are 
ornamented with acanthus leaves treated in 
two different ways (Figs. 1 and 3 of the 
capitals) ; but both of them could certainly 
be produced by those who were capable of 
drawing the acanthus-leaves of the tenth- 
century manuscripts * (Figs. 5 and 6). 


ORNAMENTS FROM TENTH CENTURY MANUSCRIPTS. 


structural and historical evidence that he 
adduces, we have not the space to concern 
ourselves, but must be content to briefly dis- 
cuss some of the ornamental details in the 
choir. 

The capitals of the pillars of the choir are 
for the most part 2% situ, or, if they have ever 
been taken down, have been replaced in their 
original positions. The three capitals on the 
north side of the choir, and one on the south 
(Fig. 2), which are ornamented with inter- 
lacing foliage of much merit, are obviously of 
the same character of pattern as the orna- 


Moreover, the capitals and bases taken 
from the Anglo-Saxon MSS., even if the re- 
production of specific ornaments might be 
a chance coincidence, establish with definite 
precision the power that there then was in 
England to turn out work in stone that the 
majority of ecclesiologists persist in at once 
determining as Norman. If the Anglo- 
Saxons possessed the knowledge and skill to 
draw these capitals and bases of pillars (Figs. 
7 to 14)—which are taken from #lfric’s 
Penitentiary, “ Dunstan,” and other contem- 

* Psalter, Brit. Mus., Harl., 2904. 
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porary manuscripts—is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that they reserved such powers for 
parchment, and did not actually produce 
them in material form? And is it not also 
rational to suppose, where other evidence 
(as is the case at Oxford) corroborates it, 

















to the same capital, with the stalks passing 
through the pipes, will show, on the right 
hand, a female head crowned with foliage, 
whilst the opposite corner has a male head 
similarly adorned, though it does not show 
clearly in the drawing. 
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ACANTHUS LEAF BORDERS FROM TENTH CENTURY PSALTER. 


that remnants of their beautiful work exist 
at the present time? 

In addition to the general style of these 
choir capitals at Oxford, and their corre- 
spondence with the general work of the Saxon 
manuscripts, the evidence of details adduced 
by Mr. Harrison (if the illustrations already 
given are carefully studied) can be readily 


Be 


CAPITALS AND BASES FROM 





followed. The quaint design of stalks passing 
through pipes (Fig. 2 of MSS.) is a peculiarity 
of pre-Norman illumination; and on the 
lower part of one of the north choir capitals 
(Fig. 2) this feature is exactly produced. 
Again, head-dresses formed of leaves is 
another unique characteristic of this early 
decorative art (Fig. 1 of MSS.), and reference 


Though it is to be hoped that there will be 
no foolish reaction in the way of pronouncing 
all acanthus-leaf capitals and similar work, 
tenth or early eleventh century, without the 
most careful examination, nevertheless we do 
not hesitate to affirm that in the face of the 
arguments adduced by Professor Westwood 
and Mr. Park Harrison—arguments that con- 
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vinced even Mr. Parker, as shown in his 4 BC 
of Gothic Architecture—much of the alleged 
Norman work of both our larger and smaller 
English churches ought now to be re-inves- 
tigated with minute care, and all historic 
evidence as to their age carefully reconsidered. 
Every ecclesiologist should possess himself 
of Mr. Park Harrison’s pamphlet. 
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Q List of the Inventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward VF. 


By WILLIAM PacE, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 118, vol. xxiii.) 
ae 
COUNTY OF KENT. 


Langley. 
Bekenham. 
(Ex. QO. R., Miscl. Ch. Gds., $5 a.) 


Seynt Elphage in Canterbury. 
(Zbzd., x5.) 


Seynt Paules in Canterbury. 
Tbid., #x-) 

Ashford. 

(Zbid., #5.) 

City of Canterbury : 

All Saints. 

St. Mildrede. 

St. Margaret. 

St. Mary Bredne. 

Holy Crosse of Westgate. 

Our Lady of Northgate. 

Hospitall of Est. 

Hospital of St. John’s without North- 


» Te 

Seynt Martyn of Canterbury. 

(Zbid., 2.) 

Brege Chapell in Rochester. 
(Zbid., 5.) 

Strode. 
(Zbid., #5.) 

St. Margaret juxta Rochester. 
Ibid., 3s-) 

Kingsnorth. 

Mersham (2). 

Kenyngton. 

Sevyngton (2). 

Willesborowe (2). 

Hynxhell. 
(Zbid., Fy.) 

—. sas 

Broghton Allulph. 

Coondele. 

Broke. 


Wye. 
(Zoid. , #5-) 
Horton. 
Stanforde. 
Stowtyng. 
Elmested. 
(Zbid., 5.) 
1. Chartham. 
2. Godmersham. 
3. [Illegible. ] 


COUNTY OF KENT (continued). 


4. 


PWN = 


Challocke. 
Chylham. 
” (Zoid, Fe.) 
legible. ] 
(Jbid., 


Beatheresden. 
Hothefield. 
Shadokisherst. 
Great Charte. 
(Zbid., #e-) 
Assheforth, 


(Zbid., +7.) 

St. Nicholas in Rochester. 

(Zbid., as.) 

Itam. 
(Zbid., #5-) 

Snave. 
or 

nargate, 
F airneld. 
bid., ¥5-) 
Lympe. 
Bonyngton. 
Sellyng. 

(Zbid., $y.) 
Dymchurche, 
Burmershe. 
ais (Zdid., $y.) 

fe) e, 
Pehle. 
Newchurch. 

(Zbid., Ps.) 
Padlesworth. 
Elham. 
Lymynge. 
Postlynge. 
Saltwood. 


Acrise. 

(Zbid., $;.) 
Orlestone. 
Warehorne. 

(Lbid., $5.) 
Brokland. 

(Zbid., $5.) 
Aldyngton. 
Smethe. 
mama” 

ast egh. 
eee 

(Zbid., 35.) 
Wittesham. 
Stone. 

Ebboney. 

(Zbid., ¥5-) 


. Ivechirche. 

. Saynt Maris in the Marshe. 
. Hope in Romney Marshe. 

. Mydley. 


(Lbid., 2%.) 
Cheryton. 
Hawkyngs. 
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COUNTY OF KENT (continued). 
Ne on next Hythe. 
yong 


Capell fern. 
Swynfeld. 
Lyden. 


. Little Chart. 
. Smarden, 
Egerton. 
(Lbid., Bg.) 
Lewysham. 
. Northcraye. 
. Bekenham. 
Darent and the Chapel of St. Mar- 
garetes Hylles. 
. [Tlegible.] 
[Do.] 
. Bromeley. 
. Eryth, 
. Crayford. 
10. ee ll 
If. t eo 
ion 


13. Eltham. 

14. Charleton. 

15. Depford a/ias Westgrenewiche. 

16. Estgrenewych, 

17. Wolwyche. 

18. Rookysley. 

19. —- 

20. Footyscray. 

i. Chelafeld.. 

22. Farnborowe. 

23. Codeham. 

24. Westwykham. 

25. Sainctmarycray. 

26. Downe. 

27. Heese. 

28. Keston. 

29. Nokeholde. 

30. Powlescray. 

31. Chesilherst. 

32. Dartforde. 

33. bes pean parcella ville de Dert- 
ord. 

34. Southflete. 

35. Sutton at Hone. 

36. Fawkham. 

37. Hartley. 

38. Asshe. 

39. Rydley. 

40. Kyngesdowne. 

41. Maplescompe. 

42. Langefeld. 

43. Stone. 

44. Lullyngstone. 

45- Swannyscombe. 

46. Horton Kyrby. 

47. Otynysford. 

48. ay ype 

49. Bexley (?). 

(4oid., 2s.) 


OPW Pw 


POV Lowy em: 


COUNTY OF KENT (continued). 


Teston. 
(Za. R. R., Bdle. 1392, No. 69.) 
Wolldam. 
(Zbid., Bdle. 1392, No. 70.) 

City of Canterbury : 

Goods sold to various persons, 

Holy Crosse of Westgate. 

Seynt Peter. 

All Seyntés. 

Seynt Mary Bredman. 

Seynt George. 

Seynt Andrewe. 

Seynt Paule. 

Our Lady of Northgate. 

Seynt Elphye. 

Seynt Margarettes, 

Seynt Mary Bredne. 

Hospitall of Eastbridge. 

Seynt Mary Mawdelyn. 

Hospitall of Seynt Johns. 

Seynt Martyn. 

Goods delivered back to the above 

churches, 

(Jbid., Bale. 1392, No. 71.) 
Gowtherst. 

Byddenden. 
Benynden. 
Rolvynden. 
Sandherst. 
Hawkehurst. 
Staplehurst. 
Apuldore. 
Woodchurch. 
Beverton. 
Keverton. 
Marden. 
Newynden. 
Fretyngden, 
Highaldey. 
Cranebrooke. 
Fryttenden. 

(Zbid., Bdle. 1392, No. 73.) 

Chapel of Mylkehouse in the parish ot 
Cranbrooke. 
(Jbid., Bale. 1392, No. 74.) 
City of Canterbury : 
View of account. 

(Zbid., Bdle. 1392, No. 75.) 
Sums total for the County. 
(lbid., Bdle. 449, No. 6.) 

Broken Plate delivered into the Jewel House, 
7 Edward VI.—1 Mary: 
The County generally. 
Canterbury. 
Rochester. 
Brastede. 
(lbid., Bdle. 447, No. 1.) 
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jProceedings and Publications of 
Archeological. Societies. 


[ Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the “‘ Antiquary,” and are,in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.) 


At the ordinary meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES on April 30, the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., 
exhibited a large variety of cinerary urns, bronze 
fibulze, beads, and iron implements, recently found at 
Saxby, Leicestershire, during the making of a loop line 
by the Midland Railway Company. This Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery presented the feature occasionally met 
with of cinerary urns side by side with extended in- 
terments. In his paper on the subject, Dr. Cox 
described and adopted Mr. Kemble’s argument that 
such mingled burials were of the period when Chris- 
tianity existed side by side with Paganism, and before 
the era of churchyards. He considered the date of 
these Leicestershire remains to be of the latter part of 
the seventh century. Mr. Franks, C.B., spoke of the 
exceeding beauty and rarity of some of the patterns 
and shape of the pottery. It is to be hoped that the 
Midland Railway Company will eventually deposit 
these relics in the well-kept town’s museum of 
Leicester.—At the meeting on May 14 the Roman 
remains recently discovered at Lincoln were described 
by Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A.; and Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S., read a paper ‘On the Orientation 
of Egyptian and other Temples,” illustrated by a large 
number of photographs, shown by the aid of an 
electric lantern. 
2% 

The secretary of the RoyAL ARCHOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE, Mr. Hellier Gosselin, accompanied by 
Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., has visited Edinburgh 
for the purpose of conferring with the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland upon the necessary 
arrangements for the visit of the institute to Edin- 
burgh in August next. The meeting will begin on 
August 11, and continue to the following Tuesday, 
under the general presidency of Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. The presidents of the sections have been 
elected. They are as follows: Antiquities, Dr. John 
Evans, president of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, and treasurer of the Royal Society of Eng- 
land ; History, Dr. Hodgkin, the author of /taly and 
her Invaders, etc. ; Architecture, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle. The lists of the patrons and vice-presidents is 
unusually numerous and influential. The Council of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland form the 
Honorary Local Committee, and their secretaries, 
Dr. Christison and Dr. Munro, will, together with 
Dr. Dickson, of the Register House, act as local 
secretaries. The Royal Hotel will be the residential 
headquarters of the institute, and the meetings will be 
held in the National Portrait Gallery building. 


6 as 9 
The‘first quarterly number of the forty-eighth volume 
of the Journal of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE has been issued. Its hundred pages are well 
filled. The first paper is ‘‘ Notes on some Museums 


in Galicia and Transylvania,” by Mr. F. Haverfield, 
F.S.A., with two plates of remarkable ornamented 
pottery in the private collection of Frl. v. Torma, 
at the little Saxon town of Broos. Mr. F. A. Hyett 
writes on ‘A Rare Civil War Tract” pertaining to 
the city of Gloucester, Mr. Cecil T. Davis describes 
‘* The Monumental Brasses of Gloucestershire.” Mr. 
Alfred Watkins gives an illustrated account of the 
‘* Pigeon Houses in Herefordshire and Gower.” Mr. 
J. J. Doherty writes on ‘‘ Bells, their Origin, Uses, and 
Inscriptions,” an essay too general for this journal. 
** Parochial Accounts of -St. Neots, Cornwall,” are 
described by the late General Sir J. H. Lefroy. 


The annual congress of the BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION will be held this year at York during 
the week beginning August 17. The Marquis of 
Ripon has accepted the office of president. 

The seventh meeting of the twenty-first session of 
the SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY was held 
on May 5, when the following papers were read: 
**Tales of the Westcar Papyrus,” by Mr. P. le Page 
Renouf (President) ; ‘* A Bilingual Papyrus (Demotic 
and Greek) in the British Museum,” by Professor E. 
Revillout ; and ‘‘ Haran in Mesopotamia,” by Mr. 
W. F. Ainsworth, F.S.A. The next meeting of the 
society will be held on Tuesday, June 2. 


On April 25 the members of the St. Paut’s Ec- 
CLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY visited Christ’s Hospital, 
under the direction of Mr. G. H. Birch, F.S.A., and 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, under Mr. 
E. A. Webb. On May 9 the society left the 
Metropolis and visited Kingston church and the 
chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, under the guidance of 
Major Heales, F.S.A. 
a 4) % 


The KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SoOcIETY meets this 
year at West Malling, on Monday and Tuesday, 
July 27 and 28. It is proposed that visits shall be 
made, on the first day, to the church, the abbey, and 
St. Leonard’s Norman Tower, in West Malling, and 
to East Malling Church. On the second day, pro- 
bably, the church and castle at Leybourne, Brad- 
bourne House in East Malling, the ancient stone 
circle at Coldrum, Trottescliffe Church, Addington 
Church, and Offham Church, will be visited. 


At a Council meeting of the CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORLAND ARCHAZOLOGICALAND ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETY, held at Penrith on April 29, it was decided 
to have the first meeting this summer at Grasmere. 
The second will probably be held at Carlisle, for 
Bewcastle and district. The society has now been 
at work twenty-five years, and has ‘‘done” the 
principal places of historic note, some of them more 
than once; but so far from having exhausted the 
field, it was never less at a loss for interesting subjects 
than it is at the present time. It is necessary that 
the society should visit Bewcastle to see how the 
unfortunate obelisk has fared during the winter frosts 
after its barbarous treatment by some ignorant 
person, who damaged it in an unsuccessful attempt to 
make a cast of it. One day of this meeting may be 
devoted to the east side of the valley of the Eden, o 
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seg a to Rockcliffe, where is a most interesting and 
ttle-known early cross, on which the Rev. W. S. 
Calverley, F.S.A., will have much to say. At the 
Grasmere meeting, it is to be hoped the society will 
support Mr. Stopford Brooke in his protest against 
the proposal to disfigure the tower of Grasmere Church 
by stripping off the coat of rough cast, and by cement- 
ing it. The new issue of the society’s Transactions 
has just appeared ; it contains a very good portrait of 
a valued member of the society, the late Mr. Wm. 
Jackson, F.S.A., and a pedigree paper by him on 
the ‘‘ Hudlestons of Hutton,” which was in the press 
at the time of his lamented death. The society 
never was stronger, mustering some 440 members, 
and the editor has great store of good papers for the 


future. 
~ 6 


At the last monthly meeting of the SociETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, the Secre- 
tary (Mr. R. Blair) called attention to the Conyers 
falchion, exhibited by Sir Edward Blackett, Bart. Sir 
Edward wrote: ‘‘Sword of Sir John Conyers of 
Sockburn. In compliance with your request, I have 
forwarded to you at the castle this weapon for the 
inspection of the Society of Antiquaries. When it 
came into my possession, I found attached to the hilt 
a label in my father’s handwriting, the words of 
which I now have transcribed for your information. 
I believe that the ancient ceremony therein alluded to 
was last observed at the accession of Bishop Van 
Mildert to the See of Durham.” The transcript 
referred to was as follows: ‘‘Sir Edward Blackett 
now represents the person of Sir John Conyers, who, 
in the year 1063, in the fields of Sockburn, slew with 
this falchion (according to ancient story) a dragon, 
worm, or flying serpent, which devoured men, women, 
and children. The owner of Sockburn, as a reward 
for his bravery, gave Sir John the manor of Sockburn 
for him and his heirs for ever, on condition of his 
meeting the Lord Bishop of Durham with his falchion 
on his first entrance into his diocese after appoint- 
ment. The tenure is distinctly noticed in the inquest 
on Sir John Conyers, A.D. 1396.” The transcript 
concluded : ‘‘ The arms on one side of the pommel 
are those of England, as borne by the Plantagenets 
from John to Edward III. The eagle on the other 
side is said to belong to Morcar, the Saxon Earl of 
Northumberland.” —Mr. Hodges explained that he and 
Canon Greenwell had concluded that the date of the 
sword was not later than 1200. It might be 1180, 
but it was certainly the oldest sword there is in the 
northern counties.—Mr. J. R. Boyle said the Conyers 
family dated back to the earliest history. The last 
male representative of the family died early in the 
present century, a pauper in Chester-le-Street. The 
only two cases in which a tenure was held by the 
presentation of a falchion he (Mr. Boyle) knew of 
were in Durham. One was that at Sockburn and 
another near Bishop Auckland. 


OS A) SA 
The first excursion of the LEEDS NATURALISTS’ 
CLUB AND SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION took place on 
Saturday, April 25, to Boroughbridge and Aldborough. 
On arrival at Boroughbridge, Mr. A. D. H. Lead- 
man, F.S.A., acted as cicerone. The party first 
inspected the three singular gritstone monoliths, the 


‘* Devil’s Arrows,” situated about a quacter of a mile 
to the west of Boroughbridge. The height of these 
curious obelisks varies from 18 feet to 22 feet. The 
nearest open quarry of similar grit is at Plumpton, 
about eleven miles distant. Under any circumstances 
these masses of stone must have been moved a con- 
siderable distance to their present site, and the mode 
in which this removal was effected is a legitimate 
subject of speculation. From the ‘‘ Devil’s Arrows ” 
the party proceeded to St. James’s Church, Borough- 
bridge. Embedded in the walls of the vestry are a 
number of curiously carved stones of Norman and 
pre-Norman age. The village of Aldborough, the 
**Tsurium” of the Roman period, next claimed 
attention. Its position as a military station was 
evidently one of great importance, and the surround- 
ing walls (which enclosed a space of about sixty acres) 
were of excessive thickness, and can still be traced for 
almost their complete circuit. Few places in England 


. contain within the same area so many Roman mosaic 


pavemenits 2 situ, and a series of these interesting 
relics were examined with pleasure.—On Saturday, 
May 9, there was an excursion of the club to Adel 
Bog and Bramhope. 


6% 6 @% 


At the April meeting of the BRADFORD ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOcIETY, Mr. William Cudworth read an 
interesting paper, entitled ‘‘ Old Bradford Records.” 
The subject first dealt with was that of the glebe 
lands of Bradford, which, having passed through 
many changes of ownership, were disposed of by 
Mr. Francis Dawson, the then rector impropriate, in 
1797. The first bank established in Bradford was 
next dealt with; it was started by three — 
named Thomas Leach, of Riddlesden; William 
Pollard, of Halifax ; and William Hardcastle, of Brad- 
ford. The origin of this banking concern is somewhat 
obscure, but it would appear to have had its origin about 
the time when the Bradford Canal and the Bradford 
Piece Hall schemes were being launched, namely, 
during the years 1770-74. Another institution touched 
upon was the first Bradford Waterworks, started in 1745. 
The supply was obtained from a coal drift at Haycliffe 
Hill, Horton, and conveyed in wood pipes to a cistern 
behind the Old House at Home, Holme Top, thence 
being conveyed in lead pipes to a small reservoir, 
18 feet by 22 feet, situate behind ‘‘ Judy Barrett’s,” 
in Westgate. This reservoir only held 15,000 gallons 
of water, and served Westgate, Ivegate, Kirkgate, 
and Darley Street. A plan of the works, drawn in 
1753, showing the course of the supply from its 
source, was exhibited. A further subject introduced 
was the ancient customs of the courts baron and leet, 
including the riding of the boundaries of the manor of 
Bradford, which was performed for the last time in 
Bradford in October, 1823.—The first excursion for 
1891 of the members of this society was made to Ilkley, 
on May 9, when a paper was read by Mr. William 
Cudworth on ‘Roman Ilkley,” illustrated with 
diagrams. Mr. William Glossop conducted a party 
to see the cup and ring marks on Rombalds Moor. 


6 as 

The LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society visited Lincoln, Southwell, Grantham, 
Belvoir Castle, and Newark during a three days’ 
excursion in Whitsun week. The arrangements for the 
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summer meetings combine a visit to Chester on 
June 20; to York on July 11 ; to Mytton Church and 
Sawley Abbey on August 8; and to Tabley and 
Holford on September 5th. 


The annual meeting of the NORFOLK AND NoRwWICcH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held in the Guild 
Hall, Norwich, on April 15, under the presidency of 
the Mayor.—The Rev. W. Hudson read the annual 
report, describing the different meetings and excur- 
sions of the society and the literary work accomplished 
by its agency during the past year. The financial 
position of the society is good, and we are glad to 
note that the number of members is now 423, against 
248 ten years ago.—Dr. Bensly read a short paper on 
Tanner’s MS. collections for the diocese of Norwich, 
the originals of which were in his custody at the 
Diocesan Registry, and had been transcribed for the 
use of the members. These collections were con- 
tained in two thick, closely- written volumes, and 
Mr. Tallack had been engaged during the last two 
years in transcribing for the society so much of the 
work as related to the parishes in Norfolk. — The 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp, in addressing the members on 
‘The Progress of Norfolk Archzology during the 
last few years,” stated that much had been already 
done in the interests of archeology, but there was 
still a huge chasm between three hundred and four 
hundred years before Christ, and the far earlier time— 
the age of flint works. He was not at all sure that 
Thetford was not the Birmingham of this country, 
and probably the armoury of a large part of Europe 
before people dreamed of the use of metal. He 
would not be surprised if it were made out by demon- 
stration that Thetford was the manufactory of arms 
and tools for people in the pre-historic ages, ten or 
twelve thousand years ago. They must pass away 
from such modern things as Romans, Danes, and 
Saxons, and go back to the wonderful past, which 
receded from them the nearer they seemed to 
approach it. The great subject of flint weapons, the 
structure of man and how he was modified by his 
surroundings, and a hundred other things, must be 
investigated sooner or later in the archzology of the 
future. They were only at the beginning of their 
work, and he hoped the achievements in time to come 
would surpass any of their achievements in the 


past. 
a 2 2 

The Henry BRADSHAW SOCIETY will print for 1891 
the first half of the Westminster A/issa/e, containing 
the Calendar, the Proprium de Tempore, the Ordinary 
and Canon of the Mass, with the ritual music ; also the 
Benedictional of Robert of Jumiéges, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, A.D. 1050, after a manuscript in the 
Public Library at Rouen, edited by the Abbe Sauvage, 
Canon of the Primatial Church of Rouen. For 1892, 
the society will complete the Westminster book, and a 
preface, glossary, and index to the whole work will be 
furnished. It is also prepared to print two treatises 
on the Ambrosian Liturgy: Beroldus (circiter annum 
1130), Ordo et Ceremonte Ecclesie Ambrosiane Medio- 
lanensis, after a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan (Sign. I. 152, inf.) ; and Casola, Kationale 
cerimoniarum misse Ambrosiane, Milan, 1499, in 4to. 
Both treatises will be edited for the society by the 





Very Reverend Marco Magistretti, Master of the 
Ceremonies to His Excellency the Archbishop of 
Milan. The Rev. E. S. Dewick, M.A., F.S.A., 
and Mr. Edmund Bishop have been chosen to fill 
vacancies on the council until the next general 


meeting. 
~s~ 6 «2 


The ninth number of the Transactions of the CAM- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION OF BRAss COL- 
LECTORS contains—Notes on a Brass formerly in Ing- 
ham Church, Norfolk, c. 1400 (illustrated), by E. M. 
Beloe, jun. ; on the Angel’s figure over the effigy of Sir 
Tohn Siemon, Horseheath, by Andrew Oliver ; 
on the Brasses in St. Cross Church, near Winchester, 
by H. D. Cole; on a Mural Brass in private posses- 
sion, by Rev. E. S. Dewick, F.S.A. (illustrated), 
which will be restored to the church from whence it 
came if the figures can be identified ; and on Brasses 
in Warwick churches, by H. K. St. J. Sanderson. 
There are also a variety of interesting notes and brief 
communications, including therecord of adiscovery of a 
brass 288 inches by 5 inches, which was doing duty as a 
doorscraper at a house in Royston. Onit, in fifteenth 
century lettering, is a rhymed English epitaph. The 
plate is now in the Archzeological Museum at Cam- 
bridge, but will shortly be refixed in Royston 


Church. 
~~ 6 ~ 


The annual meetings of the LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL 

Society will be held on June 16 and 17 at Long 

Eaton. On one day the excursions will be made into 

Derbyshire, and on the other into Nottinghamshire. 
of 


We have received the thirty-fifth annual report (1890) 
of the Proceedings of the WARWICKSHIRE NATUR- 
ALISTS’ AND ARCHAZOLOGISTS’ FIELD CLUB, of which 
Mr. W. G. Fretton is the honorary secretary.. The 
report gives an account of the various archzeological 
expeditions made by the society during the past year, 
and also contains three papers which pertain more to 
the naturalists’ than the archzeologists’ section, viz. : 
**On a Discovery of Blue Slate in North Warwick- 
shire,” by W. Andrews, F.G.S. ; ‘*On Fossil and 
Recent Extinct Birds,” by the Rev. P. B. Brodie, 
M.A., F.G.S., President ; and ‘‘ The Warwickshire 
Feldon: a sketch of its hills and valleys, waters, 
famous trees, and other physical features,” by W. G. 
Fretton, F.S.A. 


6 6 


At the meeting of the SocleTy OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND, held on May 11, the first and most 
important communication was the report, by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, on the Sculptured Stones older than 
A.D. 1100, with symbols and Celtic ornament, in the 
district of Scotland north of the river Dee. The 
society is to be congratulated on having just acquired 
the most important addition to its collection that has 
probably ever been placed in the museum, in the 
Hunterston Brooch, with filigree ornamentation and 
inscription in Runes (see Stephen’s Runic Monuments, 
and Anderson’s Scotland in Early Christian Times). 
It was carried about in a case by Mrs. Hunterston of 
Hunterston, wherever she went. The Hunterston 
and Tara Brooches are the two finest extant specimens 
of Christian Celtic metal work. 
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Literary Gossip for 
Archxologists. 


ae we eee 


The supplement to the Monumenti inediti of the 
Istituto germanico at Rome, which closes the series of 
that publication, now replaced by the Denkmdaler, 
has just been issued. It contains thirty-six plates in 
folio, in which are reproduced many monuments of 
figures, and especially some mural pictures from 
tombs in Etruria, vases and terra-cottas, the famous 
ciste Prenestine (of Palestrina), the dass¢rilievt in 
stucco discovered in the Villa Farnesina at Rome, etc. 

ok * * 
Professor Helbig, well known for his Homeric studies, 
has published in Leipzig the first part of his Guide o 
the Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in 
Rome. The second part will appear immediately. 
The work describes the sculpture galleries of the 
Vatican, Capitol, and Lateran Museums, 

* * * 
Professor Milani, director of the Etruscan Museum in 
Florence, will publish shortly an important work on 
the aes-grave, of which he has discovered the chron- 
ology by means of studies made on a collection 
hitherto little known. 

ok * * 
In the Peloponnesan Argos a very ancient Greek 
inscription of great importance has been found, con- 
taining archaic letters of peculiar form and dialectic 
characteristics of a very primitive nature, which bear 
great resemblance to some dialectic archaic Cretan 


forms. 
* * oe 
Signor Kondoleon has published in Athens his first 
fasciculus of the inedited inscriptions of Asia Minor. 
* * * 
An Italian translation of the British Museum Aris- 
totelian Constitution of Athens has been published in 
Rome by Professor Orestes Zuretti. 


* * * 
Professor S. Bugge has published a book entitled 
Etrusco ed Armeno, in which he shows the affinity 
between these two languages, 

* * * 
Signor Malandrakis has published a book on the Isle 
of Patmos entitled”H@9 nai @0:ua év Idrpy, with an 
appendix of popular songs of the island. 

* * * 
The Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen is engaged in pre- 
paring a history of the parish of Selattyn, near 
Oswestry. Among the rectors of this parish were 
Bishop Hanmer and the notorious Dr. Sacheverell. 


* * * 
Dr. Calvert, of Kingsland, Shrewsbury, is about to 
produce a transcript of the first register of Shrewsbury 
School, which contains entries of scholars’ names 
from the opening of the school, December 28, 1562, 
to September 8, 1635. With the exception of two 
missing leaves in 1568-9, the lists include all the 


scholars taught at Shrewsbury during the time of 
Thomas Aston, Thomas Lawrence, and John Meighen, 
the first three head-masters. It is pro to print 
the register page for page as it stands in the original, 
and thus to secure a copy of the document which will 
be as useful for the purposes of reference and quota- 
tion as an absolute facsimile. The work, which will 
form a volume of about 350 pages, will be issued only 
to subscribers. ; 
a x * 


A descriptive catalogue of the charters in the posses- 
sion of "La Fitzhardinge, preserved in Berkeley 
Castle, is about to be printed for subscribers b 
Messrs. C. T. Jefferies, of Bristol, in a 10s. 
volume. The series dates back to 1150, and includes 
numerous royal grants, together with charters relative 
to the abbeys of St. Augustine, Bristol; St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester ; Kingswood, Croxton, and other religious 
houses. <A few of the earliest and most important 
will be printed in full. The volume will also contain 
descriptions of wills, inquisitions, inventories, court 
rolls, and manorial and household accounts. Some 
of the latter refer to the captivity of Edward HI. at 
Berkeley Castle from April to September, 1327, and 
to the movements of Queen Isabella and Prince 
Edward during that period. It is edited by Mr. J. 
H. Jeayes, of the MS. department of the British 
Museum. 

me x * 


In the Saturday edition of the Bristol Mercury a 
series of able and interesting papers are now appear- 
ing, by Mr. John Latimer, on the “ Annals of Bristol 
in the Eighteenth Century.” We hope to see them 
eventually in a book form. 

a * >* 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. will shortly 
ag a History of St. Martin's Church, Canterbury, 

y Rev. C. F. Routledge, F.S.A. From what we 

hear, it promises to be of some real value. 

ak *x x 
We have received the prospectus of a Complete 
History of the County of York, thus lettered on the 
cover. The subscription-price of this complete histo: 
is 3s. 6d. Publishers ought to know their own busi- 
ness best, but we should have thought that it would 
irritate ordinary reading folk to — to give a com- 
plete history of 3,000,000 of English acres in 600 
small pages. 

* * «x 


Mr. William Andrews, F.R.H.S., secretary of the 
Hull Literary Club, has in the press a new volume, 
to be entitled O/d Church Lore, dealing with such 
subjects as the ‘‘ Right of Sanctuary,” ‘Lore and 
Legend of the Graveyard,” ‘* Laws and Lore of the 
Belfry,” ‘‘The Burial of the Dead,” ‘‘ Chapels on 
Bridges,” etc. It will be on similar lines to his 
Curiosities of the Church, now out of print; but a 
second edition is promised for early publication. 
ca oe * 

A valuable set of indexes, in twelve volumes, to the 
entries on the Coram Rege and De Banco Rolls, made 
by the late General Harrison, has happily been pur- 
chased by the Public Record Office. It will be of 


the greatest service to students and genealogists, 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


An INVENTORY OF THE CHURCH PLATE OF 
LEICESTERSHIRE. By Rev. Andrew Trollope, 
B.A. Clarke and Hodgson, Leicester. Two 
vols., 4to., I. pp. xxxvi., 628. Thirty-three 
plates, and fifty-seven woodcuts, Price £2 2s. 
(Only 312 copies issued. ) 


To Mr. Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., belongs the 
honour of originating the idea of a catalogue of 
county church plate, and of carrying that idea into 
execution in his Old Church Plate of the Diocese of 
Carlisle, published in 1887. Since then several 
counties and parts of dioceses have had their church 
plate catalogued and illustrated with more or less 
success, but we do no wrong to the various pains- 
taking gentlemen who have already traversed this 
path in saying that Mr. Trollope has produced the 
best work of the kind hitherto published. ‘‘A six- 
years’ pleasant tour along this unexplored path of 
antiquarian Leicestershire” has yielded abundant and 
well-arranged material. 

The county of Leicester possesses only seven pieces 
of pre-Reformation church plate. The earliest piece 
is the unique paten at Great Easton, which does not 
correspond to any of the types so usefully classified 
by Messrs. Hope and Fallow in the Archeological 
Journal (vol. xliii.). The diameter of this silver 
paten is 4 inches ; it has no hall-marks, but experts 
believe it to be c#vca 1350. It has a flat edge, within 
which is sunk an eight-lobed depression, the points of 
which are extended till they meet a circular depres- 
sion in the centre of the paten, wherein is rudely 
engraved the Vernicle. Of this paten, as well as of 
all the other medieval and remarkable pieces, careful 
woodcuts are given. At Rugby is another small 
medieval paten, with the Vernicle in the centre, 
which belongs to ‘‘ Type D” of Messrs. Hope and 
Fallow’s list, and dates about 1480. At Ratcliffe-on- 
the-Wreake is a plain pre-Reformation paten, circa 
1500; and at Syston is another unengraved example 
of the simplest possible description, but about the 
same date. The church of Blaston St. Giles has a 
small pre-Reformation chalice of much _ interest, 
closely resembling the cup at Hornby, Leicestershire, 
which was described and figured by Mr. Hope in the 
memorable paper in the Archaeological Journal. On 
the knob are six bosses bearing daisies in relief. On 
one division of the foot is engraved a figure of the 
Saviour on the cross in the midst of ivy-leaved foliage, 
with I.N.R.I. above. The edge of the foot is reeded, 
and at each of the six angles is a fleur-de-lis-shaped 
knob bearing a daisy. The bowl, unfortunately, dates 
only from 1842, but the stem and foot are circa 1500. 
At Wyneswold is a silver cup 3# inches high, but 
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44 inches in diameter. The hall-marks yield the date 
of 1512, the only piece as yet known to be stamped 
with the marks of that year. Round the bowl, in 
Tudor capitals, is SOLI DEO HONOR ET GLORIA, 
The wide shallow bowl points, we think- undoubtedly, 
to this vessel being originally made for a ciborium or 
pix. Almost the exact counterpart of this, with a 
cover, is described and illustrated by Canon Scott 
Robertson, in his Church Plate in Kent, as belonging 
to St. Mary’s Church, Sandwich. The seventh in- 
stance of medieval church plate in Leicestershire is to 
be found in the private chapel at Launde Abbey. 
It is a silver-gilt cup, circa 1450; it has no marks, is 
of rather poor design and workmanship, and is pro- 
bably of German make. 

The Elizabethan cups and paten-covers of the 
county are very numerous, which, though charac- 
terized by a strong family likeness that at once reveals 
their origin and proximate date to the practised eye, 
display an endless variety of ornament and even 
shape. No two Elizabethan cups, even of the same 
year and maker, have yet been found that are precisely 
alike. The cup and cover of Twyford are among the 
earliest Elizabethan examples, and are well engraved ; 
they are good specimens of the ornamental foliage- 
bands of that period. The hall-marks give the date 
1569, but the top of the cover has the year 1570 
boldly engraved. The chalice at Grimston, of the 
year 1581, is a charming exception to the usual form 
of the cups of this reign; for the bowl, though en- 
graved with foliage after the customary design, is 
egg-shaped, with a raised moulding round the upper 

t. 

The Leicestershire church plate of the seventeenth 
century has several interesting and valuable pieces. 
At Waltham-on-the-Wolds is an elegant Nuremberg 
silver-gilt covered cup vefoussé, with arabesques of 
fruit and flowers, of the year 1610. On the cover 
stands a knight holding in his right hand a tall 
halberd, and in his left a shield bearing a cross 
moline. Stapleford Church also possesses a foreign 
silver-gilt cup, cévca 1610, the bowl and cover of 
which are in the shape of an acorn, with an oak twig 
for astem. It was bequeathed to this church by the 
Earl of Harborough in 1732, as is recorded on an 
inscription on the bowl, one side of which has the 
donor’s arms, and the other the sacred monogram 
with cross and three nails. The silver-gilt cup and 
cover at Braunstone, of the year 1613, is a beautiful 
example of a igri: cup of a certain class of 
brassage that was in fashion only for a few years. 
The decoration is unique, and so intensely secular, 
that we are thankful to learn that a modern set of 
Communion-plate is in use. Round the bowl, in 
repoussé, is this design: ‘‘ A landscape with a fox in 
the foreground on one side, on the other side a hare ; 
between are two hounds, evidently belonging to no 
Leicestershire pack, for they each leave the fox and 
chase the hare. On the cover, in the foreground of 
another landscape, is a fox between two hounds that 
have apparently been whipped off the hare, for they 
each face the fox.” 

In the private chapel of Earl Howe, at Gopsal, is 
a beautiful and most costly German chalice, silver-gilt, 
weighing 33°6 ounces, of the year 1692. The whole 
piece is covered with foliage vepoussé, and studded 
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with numerous precious stones. On the bowl are 
three oval enamels in delicate colours of sacred 
subjects set in jewelled borders, and three similar 
enamels on the foot. At Belvoir Castle is a most 
lovely silver-gilt and agate ewer, 16 inches high, date 
1579, used solely at the baptism of members of the 
Duke of Rutland’s family, together with a large 
silver-gilt and agate dish, date 1581, used for a like 
purpose. The private chapel of Earl Ferrers, at 
Staunton Harold, possesses a singularly full and in- 
teresting Communion-service of silver-gilt, composed 
of eleven pieces, varying in date from 1640 to 1654; 
to the latter date belong two handsome silver candle- 
sticks, which stand 18% inches high. Smithland 
Church, in this county, also possesses a pair of silver 
candlesticks, the hall-marks of which give the date 


ol. 

Mr. Trollope gives an interesting general account 
in his introduction of the pewter vessels extant in 
Leicestershire churches, or mentioned in church- 
warden accounts. He has also made the first 
systematic attempt to date pewter vessels in the 
chronological summary of vessels of this metal given 
in Appendix G. A curious and little-known fact that 
we consider proved is that the Zatr of pewter flagons 
so common at one time in our churches, and often 
differing slightly one from the other, were the sequel 
of the smaller cruets for wine and water of pre- 
Reformation use, and which were in all probability 
used for wine and water respectively in, at all events, 
some churches where the use of the mixed chalice, 
advocated and used by the most eminent of our post- 
Reformation bishops, lingered. Of this we see no 
mention by Mr. Trollope, nor of another interesting 
idea held by some learned ecclesiologists that some 
of the pewter basins now extant were not alms- 
dishes, but /avado vessels. 
t Mr. Trollope, if we rightly understand the preface, 
claims not only to have described all the church plate 
of the county, but also all that which is in all the 
private chapels of the shire. Perhaps he means all 
those of the Anglican Communion, for we have seen 
interesting old ecclesiastical plate at more than one 
Roman Catholic chapel in Leicestershire not named 
in these volumes. e have heard, too, though not 
in connection with the midland shires, of an Elizae 
bethan parochial cup now used in a Presbyterian 
chapel. 

The rector of Edith Weston deserves the hearty 
thanks and congratulations of antiquaries and ecclesi- 
ologists on the production of these two handsome and 
complete volumes, which we must again characterize 
as the best hitherto issued on this special subject. 
The pages, too, though not overcrowded, are replete 
with valuable information pleasantly conveyed on cir- 
eumstances incidental to this special research, the 
brief account of the donors of church plate showing 
much careful labour. The appendices are valuable, 
andcomprise Inventoriesof Church Goods, Edward VI. ; 
Queen Mary’s Commission of Inquiry; Dates of 
Leicestershire Terriers at Lincoln; Archdeacon Bick- 
tham’s Inventories of Church Plate, 1775-80; Arch- 
deacon Bonney’s Inventories, 1832; Chronological 
List of Silver Plate now existing; and Summary of 
Pewter Pieces. The indexes are all that can be 
desired. 


CRICKET. By W. G. Grace. 8vo., pp. viii., 489: 
Forty-five illustrations. Price6s. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, Kent, Hamilton, and Co. 


Though a notice of an essentially athletic work may 
seem somewhat out of place in such a magazine as the 
Antiquary, yet the discussion of any questions as to the 
rise and origin of our national game has always met 
with so much attention that we feel justified in 
criticising the historical portion of Mr. Grace’s admir- 
able work. The author assumes that club-ball was 
the earliest form of cricket. That being the case, 
cricket was played as early as the thirteenth century in 
England. Mention is made of a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, dated 1344, in which a female figure 
is depicted in the act of bowling a ball, apparently 
about the size of a cricket-ball, to a man, who holds a 
bat upraised ag ee to strike, and behind him are 
depicted other figures, evidently watching the ball, 
some males and some females. Other writers take 
these figures to be monks, with the cowls up and 
down alternately. We are surprised to find that no 
reference is made to the entry in which John Leek 
appears as drawing one hundred shillings from the 
Treasury for expenses ‘‘ad creag et alios ludos per 
vices,” in 1305, for the benefit of his royal tutor, 
Edward II. This rather obscure entry has generally 
been believed to refer to cricket. After 1350, we 
have Hand-In-and-Hand-Out mentioned as a kind of 
cricket in 1477; the word ‘‘ cricket” is said to have been 
first used in 1550. A certain John Parish, of Guild- 
ford, enclosed a piece of ground for the purpose of 
cricket that year. The next mention of the word does 
not occur till half-way through the seventeenth 
century. Lisle Bowes, writing of the boyhood of 
Bishop Ken, who entered Winchester in 1650, says : 
**On the fifth day our junior is found attempting to 
wield a cricket bat.” John Milton’s nephew, Edward 
Phillips, adds his testimony to the existence of cricket 
eight years later; but perhaps the most important 
evidence as to the popularity of cricket before the end 
of this century is that of the chaplain of H.M.S. 
Assistance. On p. 3 an cx‘ract is given from a letter 
of his, which stated that, on May 6, 1670, while 
they were lying at Antioch, ‘‘ This morning early at 
least forty of the English . . . rod out of the city 

about four miles to the Greene Platte,... to 
recreate themselves with such pastimes and sport as 
duck - hunting, fishing, shooting, pen te and 
krickett. . . .” The game must have been played to 
a considerable extent at home for the British sailor to 
be able to introduce it at Antioch. 

In the eighteenth century references to the noble 
game come much more frequently. Dr. Jamieson, in 
1722, gives a definition of a Scotch game, known as 
cat-and-dog, which seems to resemble club-ball, and 
is taken by some to be the earliest form of the double- 
wicket game, inasmuch as there were ‘‘¢wo holes” to 
be defended by one player at each end of the pitch, 
which in this game was only 26 feet in | In 
1710, a couplet from Thomas D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge 
Melancholy bears further tribute : 


Her was the prettiest fellow 
At football or at cricket. 


In 1736, Horace Walpole bears witness to the playing 
of cricket at Eton two years before, and in 1749 says 
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he could tell us of ‘‘ Lord Mountford fetching up 
parsons by express from different parts of England to 
play on Richmond Green.” The oldest-recorded score 
dates from 1746, and about this time the game was 
spreading rapidly throughout the south-east of England, 
and there were numerous clubs in existence. In 1774 
the laws of cricket were drawn up by a committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen at the Star and Garter, in 
Pall Mall ; some of these laws are very quaint reading 
to the modern cricketer. After this date cricket- 
history becomes more and more trustworthy, and we 
have an excellent record of both the principal matches 
and players of these days. 
record of the changes through which cricket has passed, 
and how styles have altered and improved, will be 
found in the illustration on p. 220 of this volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Bats, Old Style and the New.” Though 
he has confined himself to a comparatively few pages, 
we think we have said enough to show Mr. Grace’s 
treatment of the early history of cricket is quite up to 
the standard of the remainder of his most interesting 
book.—WILFRED MACHELL Cox. 


& & 


A SHorT History OF CLENT. By John Amphlett, 
M.A., S.C.L. Parker and Co. Pp. xii., 203. 
Price §s. 

The writing of this little book has evidently been a 
labour of love to Mr. Amphlett, whose family has 
been so closely and honourably connected with Clent 
for the last 250 years, and we can easily understand 
his choosing for his motto the well-known words: 


Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus videt. 


The parish has much of natural beauty, and is 
specially interesting to the student of ancient legends 
from having been the scene of the murder of 
St. Kenelm. The subject has been critically examined 
by Mr. James Parker in Appendix A, and there are 
few antiquaries who will be inclined to disagree with 
his conclusion that ‘‘there are several points which 
render it not improbable that the story had some facts 
on which it was based, and that actually bones pro- 
fessing to be those of Kenelm, son of Kenulf, were 
deposited at Winchcombe beside his father, and that 
these were taken from the neighbourhood of Clent.” 

On page 11 is a curious instance of the power of a 

sheriff in determining the borders of a shire. We do 
not contest the fact of the action of Aivic having 
caused Clent to be considered as part of Staffordshire 
for eight centuries, but we were not aware that 
Tardebig was ever considered to be in that county ; 
for we were under the impression that the township 
of Tutnal and Cobley was in Warwickshire till 1832, 
— the rest of the parish was always in Worcester- 
shire. 
_ The description of the state of the parish of Clent 
in the fourteenth century, and of the great social 
changes brought about by the black death, is ex- 
tremely — and judicious use has been made of the 
stores of information contained in the Salt Society’s 
Staffordshire Collections. 

We do not know anywhere a better account of 
the ‘Manor Court in Elizabeth’s reign,” and we 
_think that many of our readers who have never heard 


Perhaps the most eloquent — 





of Clent will do well to buy a book, in which they 
will find much valuable information as to the early 
condition of our country parishes. 


&# & 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA— 
ViscouUNT MELBOURNE, by Henry Dunckley, 
LL.D., pp. xi., 248. SiR RoBERT PEEL, by 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., pp. viii., 176. THE 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, by J. A. Froude, 
D.C.L. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington. Price 3s. 6d. each, with portrait. 

The three first issues of this series of political 

biographies of the Prime Ministers of the present 
reign, edited by Mr. Stuart J. Reid, are well executed, 
and show that we shall have in them, when brought 
up to date, a valuable record of national progress 
during the past fifty years. Of these three lives, Mr. 
Dunckley has performed his task after a scholarly and 
withal lively fashion, Mr. McCarthy with patient care 
and fairness, and Mr. Froude with his usual brilliancy 
of style, but marred by much egotism. It is said by 
the biographer of Lord Melbourne that ‘‘ he thought 
bishops died on purpose to plague him, and he is 
reported to have said that he never knew a sleepless 
night except when he had to fill up some episcopal 
vacancy.” Much the same remark might be justly 
formed of the present premier with his recent plethora 
of episcopal appointments. Mr. McCarthy is cer- 
tainly right in his carefully-weighed sentences, when 
he says of Sir Robert Peel: ‘‘ He must always rank 
among the foremost of English ministers.” Mr. 
Froude intentionally leaves it in doubt whether 
Disraeli was a great man or not. On the last page 
we read: ‘* At heart he was a Hebrew to the end, 
and of all his triumphs perhaps the most satisfying was 
the sense that a member of that despised race had 
made himself the master of the fleets and armies of the 
proudest of Christian nations.” 


& & 


Our DEBT TO THE PAST, OR CHALDEAN SCIENCE. 
By V. E. Johnson, B.A.) Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, and Welsh. Crown 8vo., pp. viii, 118. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

. Mr. Johnson is already favourably known for his 

‘‘Uses and Triumphs of Mathematics,” wherein he 

showed the higher and nobler ends of his favourite 

science, and its intimate and important connection 
with so many branches of human knowledge. In his 
present work he endeavours, with much success, to 
give in a popular form “‘a clear, concise, and accurate 
account of what modern science, in conjunction with 
ancient testimony, has revealed to us about the scientific 
knowledge of the most remarkable and interesting 
people of antiquity.” By so doing, he does not 
attempt the folly of proving the superiority of ancients 
to moderns, but shows that experience and reflection 
had enabled the Chaldeans to become acquainted with 
many things of which we moderns, many centuries 
later, are in the habit of considering ourselves the 
inventors and discoverers. As early as 3400 B.C., the 

Chaldeans were able to measure the diameter of the 

earth, to determine the latitude of a place, to orient a 

building exactly by the altitude of a polar star, and to 

foretell eclipses of the sun and moon, thereby showing 
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that they had a really advanced skill (beyond that of 
the Greeks in the time of Hipparchus) both in 
astronomy and mathematics. They were possessed 
of various mechanical contrivances, including hydraulic 
engines for irrigation ; they had some knowledge of 
optics, for a glass lens, that could not have been 
intended for an ornament, has been found among the 
ruins of Nineveh ; they were such engineers that they 
were able to drive avaulted tunnel under the Euphrates 
and build the marvellous pyramids of Ghizeh 5,000 
years ago; they were acquainted with tools that are 
regarded as the most recent triumphs of modern 
invention, such as tubular drills made of bronze with 
the cutting edge set with gems, wherewith they drilled 
the pivot holes of temple doors, and hollowed out 
stone coffins ; as glass makers their skill was so great 
that by means of metallic oxides they were able to 
produce artificial diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
capable of deceiving a modern connoisseur; they 
manufactured enamel in unalterable colours; they 
wove cloth, both of linen and cotton, as well as 
carpets and garments of wool, of the most diverse 
colours and textures ; and they used a hollow form of 
type for printing inscriptions on their bricks. A few 
pages at the end of this little volume are devoted to 
an essay on ‘‘ Mathematics andthe Fine Arts,” to which 
is appropriately affixed as a text the saying of Emerson 
that ‘*The day of days, the great day of the feast of 
life, is when the inward eye opens to the unity of 


things.” 
&# 8 


A SERIES OF ETcuINcs. By George Bailey, of Derby. 

This is an excellent set of ten etchings, by our 
contributor, Mr. Bailey, of illustrations designed for 
**Some Old Families,” which is a recently-issued 

rivately - printed work, by Mr. Hardy Batram 

cCall, as a contribution to the genealogical history of 
Scotland. The trophy of medieval armour that 
appears on the frontispiece is executed with a rare 
finish and delicacy of touch, and could only have been 
accomplished by one who had an antiquary’s love for 
the excellencies of past work in metal. Four of the 
etchings give views of buildings, three of them being 
houses with adjacent landscape, and the other a south- 
east view of the old roofless church of Aberdour. 
Though the last of these four is full of interest, and 
though the view of Charlesfield forms an attractive 
little picture, we do not think that Mr. Bailey’s forte 
as an etcher lies so much in trees and buildings, as in 
subjects that require flatter treatment. The five plates 
that give coats-of-arms, with a splendid richness of 
mantling and ingenious variation of treatment, are 
most happy and perfect of their kind. We doubt if 
we have another etcher who can use his needle so well 
in armorial work as Mr. Bailey. We are glad to 
learn that, at the request of the Edinburgh heralds, 
these’plates will form part of the forthcoming Heraldic 
Exhibition in the Scotch metropolis. 


& & 


Book Prices CURRENT FOR 1890, Vol. IV. Eliot 
Stock. 8vo., pp. Vii., §56. Price £1 7s. 6d. 
The utility and value of Mr. Elliot Stock’s annual 
record of the prices at which books have been sold at 
auction is now thoroughly established. The present 


volume includes the fifty-three chief sales that took 
lace in the metropolis between December, 1889, and 
ovember, 1890, and comprises no less than 7,798 
separate works. The printing and indexing are 
again to be noted as being all that can be desired. 
These volumes are literally indispensable to collectors, 
booksellers, and bookbuyers. 


&® & 


Homes oF FAMILY NAMES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By H. B. Guppy, M.B. Harrison and Sons. 
8vo., pp. lxv., 601. Price not stated. 


It is the opinion of Mr. Guppy that the investiga- 
tion of the distribution of names is no mere idle 
amusement, productive of no utility to man, but that, 
contrariwise, ‘‘ it is a matter of much importance to 
the antiquarian (séc), the historian, the ethnologist, 
and also to the more practical politician.” Philology 
generally, and the etymology of personal names and 
their race characteristics in particular, have lo: 
been subjects of rather special interest to the writer of 
this notice, but the indescribable dreariness and dul- 
ness of Mr. Guppy’s seven hundred pages are perfectly 
appalling. They represent, it is true, an enormous 
amount of labour, but if ever literary labour was 
thrown away, it certainly seems to be the case with the 
present volume. The wearisome methods adopted by 
the compiler of these name-statistics are so foolishly 
unscientific, and so clumsily followed out, that the 
generalizations and conclusions are valueless. It is 
perfectly saddening to think of this prodigal expendi- 
ture of valuable time. We are sorry for the compiler, 
and we shall be sorry for anyone who, like ourselves, 
spends some hours in striving to understand the manner 
and method of these pages, or to glean a possible grain’s 
weight of useful knowledge. This, we know, is a 
severe judgment, but if we are to criticise at all, it is all 
that can be said ; and if we can only frighten off the 
compiler of these senseless strings of names and jejune 
reflections from any further following of his hobby, 
we are sure that when he returns to his right mind he 
will be duly grateful to us. He invites contributions 
from ‘‘the immense amount of information hitherto 
not available which must be in the possession of 
thousands and thousands of families, and reserves to 
himself full discretion of publishing therefrom a 
supplementary volume.” The author will announce 
his intentions in the matter in the second column of 
the London Standard for July 2, 1891. We shall be 
sufficiently interested in the sanity of the author and 
the thousands and thousands of families whom he 
expects to correspond with him at a given address to 
look out with some anxiety for the issue of that a 
The ‘‘ authorities ” named under each county consulted 
by Mr. Guppy are so scanty and behindhand, that it is 
no wonder his pages are full of insufficiencies and 
blunders. For instance, under Derbyshire, the works 
of Mr. Pym Yeatman, Dr. Cox, and the county 
archeological society appear never to have been heard 
of; and, generally, the easily-available printed index 
volumes of the Public Record series have been alto- 
gether passed by. The work that the writer laid himself 
out to do was but a sorry conception, and must have 
proved barren of profit, and even that work, such as 
It is, is carried out on faulty and insufficient lines. 
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THE ENGLISH REDISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By 
John B. and Marie A. Shipley. idiot Stock. 
Post 8vo., pp. xvi., 151. Price 4s. 6d. 

In these remarkable pages, a sturdy attack is made 
on the myths that have surrounded the discovery 
of America by Columbus, and a successful attempt is 
made to show that American civilization of the present 
day is the direct consequence of the Cabot voyages 
and of the English colonization which therefrom 
arose. The Columbus discovery, such as it was, is 
said to have been worse than valueless in its results. 
The most interesting part, however, is that wherein it 
is shown that the Cabot voyages were directly inspired 
by the knowledge, derived through the English trade 
with Iceland in the fifteenth century, of the earlier 
Scandinavian voyages and explorations. The plea that 
was laid before the Select Committee of the United 
States Senate on the Centennial Discovery of 
America, in favour of the recognition of the discovery 
of America by Leif Erickson, A.D. 1000, is given in 
full, and abounds in carefully-stated historic argu- 
ments. We can here do no more than draw the 
serious attention of historic students to the little- 
known facts adduced by these authors, and to the able 
way in which they are marshalled. 


: % 

Among the Books RECEIVED, notices of which are 
reserved, are Bye-Gone Lincolnshire, Architectural 
Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, Smithsonian Reports, 
Histories of Bolton and Bowling, Chess for Beginners, 
and Pralia Eboracensia. 

The Ludgate Monthly, a new illustrated threepenny 
magazine, gives wonderful value ; the opening article, 
with numerous cuts, on Ludgate and its Memories, by 
Mr. C. R. Barrett, is well done, and appeals to anti- 
quaries. Blackand White, the new sixpenny illustrated 
weekly journal, strikes out a line somewhat different 
to its contemporaries, but not sufficiently marked to 
give much anticipation of an abiding result. 

The journals that usually reach us are once more to 
hand ; there is a marked improvement, both in letter- 
press and illustrations, in Z’Art dans les Deux 
Mondes. The Building World is always welcome, 
and deserving of the support of antiquaries ; the May 
issue is a strong number ; it has an appreciative but 
critical article on the work of the late Mr. John D. 
Sedding. 

The fourth and concluding part of the Memorials of 
Stepney Parish, containing title, pp. 185-276, with 
the remaining sheets of Gascoyne’s Map, introduction, 
and index, is now out. We again strongly recommend 
it. A fewcopies remain unsubscribed for, these (price 
Ios. 6d.) can be had from Mr. G. W. Hill, 352, Mile 
End Road, London, E. 


Ree, > alll 
Correspondence, 


THE DIVINING ROD. 
(Vol. xxiii., p. 190.) 
I came across the work of Mullins, the water- 
finder, last May. Sitting in the garden of an old- 
fashioned house not far from Wrotham, in Kent, I 


saw in the field adjoining it a newly-sunk well, still 
unfinished. I was then and there told by the master 
of the house, an educated gentleman, how he had 
had Mullins over from Lechlade to choose the place 
where it should be sunk. The hazel-rod bent in his 
hand in many places, and the well was sunk where 
he said they should find water at the depth of 25 to 
30 feet. They did find it, but at the depth of 90 feet. 
A number of people came to see the process, and 
several of them tried the twig. It bent slightly in 
the hands of one young lady. A doctor who was of 
the party, and who was a thorough disbeliever in the 
matter, said that it sent a thrill of pain up his arm 
when he took it in his hand. 

I made a memorandum of the above the same 
night it was told me, May 24, 1890, and I believe 
the narrator added that water is plentiful in the 
immediate neighbourhood, but lies at very variable 
depths, and that he had sent for Mullins, thinking 
he might be able to select a spot where it would be 
found near the surface, in which he was unsuccessful. 

I do not of course know anything of the legality 
of the process, nor whether Mullins is a conscious 
charlatan or not, but in most cases I think charms, 
divinations, and superstitious cures are more matters 
of false science than of false religion. It is no more 
improbable to the uneducated mind that a hazel-twig 
should be attracted by water than that iron should be 
attracted by loadstone, and so throughout. 

C. S. BURNE. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are 
enclosed, 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Whilst the Editor will be glad to give any assistance he 
can to archeologists on archeological subjects, he desives 
to remind certain correspondents that letters contain- 
ing queries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY ” 
if of general interest, or on some new subject ; nor 
can he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘* ANTIQUARY,” Zo questions of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications or would-be contributions. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
‘* Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” 


Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Lance 
ing College, Shoreham, willbe grateful for information 
at any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman 
finds, and also of reprints or numbers of provincial 
archeological journals containing articles on such 


. Subjects, 
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